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THE PRESENT AND FUTURE OF THE CATHOLIC CHURCH.* 





Present state of the public mind.—The Christ- 5 by the noble desire of defending the Roman 
ian alarmed at the attacks made against the / pontificate, and of repelling the assaults of its 
Church by the materialists and pantheists.— ‘ daring calumniators. 
Glance at the infidelity of the present age.— What more extensive field could be pre- 
Confidence of the faithful revived by the unex- \ sented tome? What more useful topic for 
pected support which the Church has derived ) dissertation could be selected, than to study 
From science, the arts, history, philology, etc. | the destinies which, in his infinite wisdom, the 
—Special eulogy of France. — Conclusion. ) Supreme Disposer of events prepares for his iat 
Grounds of hope. Church ; and to look into the hidden mysteries fie 
of futurity for the fate of that centre of Cath- a 
bere have confided to me a most honorable olic unity, 
task, noble princes, and illustrious mem- 
bers of the academy, in selecting me to ter- 
minate a course which was opened at the 
commencement of this year, by the enlight- 











‘* Which contains within its bosom the lords of 
the world 
And the martyrs of God,’’* 














ened co-operation of that eminent dignitary of 
the ‘church whose countryman I have the 
honor to be ;¢ and I should deem it a viola- 
tion of, propriety, were I to depart on this oc- 
casion from the path marked out to me by the 
distinguished orator, under whose auspices 
we commenced our academic year. Methinks 
it will be faithfully following up the views of 





and ‘over which,” 
‘God permitted the clouds of error to spread 
themselves, at first so densely, and so favora- 
bly for dissemination to the remotest shores, 


as the great Leo observes, 


truth should find there the same facility for 
universal diffusion.”’+ 
It is not my object to treat of those vain 


the illustrious cardinal, to resume and present, ' chimeras, which have been used for some 
in one general review, the different discourses / time past to alarm nations that, imagining 
that have been delivered in our assemblies, by ‘ themselves still insecure from the dangers that 
those whose eloquence has ever been guided / \ have beset them, are the more easily terrified 
and the more disposed to give ready belief to 
* A dissertation read before the Acadgmy of ¥ 
the Catholic Religion, at Rome, on the 17th of ( / every ill- ~omened bearer of disastrous intelli 
Sept., 1840, by the Most Rev. Ignatius Cadolini, (gence. Nor doI design to speak of popular 
archbishop of ‘Edessa, and secretary of the Pro- { 


paganda. ( 
+ His Eminence Cardinal Bianchi. ( 


Vox. 1.—No. 3. 


| only that, in the end, the bright rays of eternal 











* Manzoni. 
+ Sermo in Nat. Apost. cap. iii. 
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beliefs, or of those celebrated prophecies) and far from appearing likely to cease, it 
which, by the illusions and efforts of the cred- ( seems to acquire fresh vigor and to be carried 
ulous, are made to wear the semblance of \ on with a still more determined spirit. Peace 


revelations. Neither would I have the incon- 
siderate temerity to open that mysterious vol- 


is indeed sounded in our ears ; for by a com- 
plete misapplication of the term, this word is 


ume wrilien within and without by the hand of | is employed to express the temporary suspen- 


God,* and whose secrets are so far removed 
from our discovery by the will of heaven. 
My sole design is to exhibit, under its real 
aspect, the actual state of the Church and of 
Christendom at large, and to mention as briefly 
as the subject will permit, whatever may be 
for her a source of alarm, or rather what may 
justly awaken in us the joys and pleasures of 
hope. 

In the present age, which opened under 
auspices so unfavorable, which is always 
anxiously longing for scenes of revolution, 
and which at a future day will be reverted to 
as an object of extraordinary interest, it has 
been imagined, by some who were too easily 
alarmed, by others who indulged in impious 
hope, that Catholicity and with it truth, the 
immovable pillar which upholds the edifice 
of the Church, were on the verge of utter ruin, 
or at least about to lose their strength and sta- 
bility ; and that religion, become an object of 
eontempt, would soon be reduced to seek 
refuge, as in former times, in the depths of 
gloomy catacombs and secret caves. In fact, 
these fears and expectations in reference to 
coming events, are not altogether the off- 
spring of timid and imaginative minds. To 
discover the basis of them, we have only to 
look ‘around us, to search Jerusalem with the 
lamp of faith,t and to penetrate the wallt which 
conceals its hidden disorders. 

That the hatred of religion is the great 
cause of the revolutions which have agitated 
Europe for more than half a century, is a fact 
but too clearly attested by the evidence of 
existing things, and by the lamentable expe- 
rience which we have so dearly purchased. 
The fatal contest long since planned by the 
lying wisdom of pitiful sophists, those modern 
Enceladi who have had the audacity to de- 
clare war against the eternal God and against 
his Christ, has continued to the present day, 


* Apocal. v. 1. t Sophon. cap. i. y. 12. 
} Ezech. cap. viii. y. 8. 


sion of those awful struggles, by which the 
fretted soil of Europe, from east to west, has 
been imbrued with human blood ; but what is 


‘that peace but a perpetual warfare more or 


less openly conducted under every possible 
form against the Church of God! Was there 
not a cry of peace also when nations, united 
by the bonds of a hypocritical amity, were 
contending against each other on the waters 
of Navarin, or under the walls of Antwerp? 
Where shall we look for the reality of that 
peace which has been so confidently pro- 
elaimed, when, from Italy to Spain, the sword 
is drawn between foreigners or natives, and 
stains the earth with fratricidal duels? 

Truly deplorable are the consequences of 
that deceitful calm which offers so treacherous 
@ security! While under the freezing sky of 
Scythia, one of the most flourishing portions 
of Christianity is violently wrested from the 
bosom of the afflicted Church, and the same 
hand of usurpation, ever grasping at additional 
plunder, is holding all Sarmatia under its 
power, in the south, another tempest is spread- 
ing far and wide its desolating blasts. Spain 
and Portugal daily witness, within their bor- 
ders, the ruin of the most venerable religious 
institutions, and the destruction of those au- 
gust monuments which attest the ancient 
piety of their inhabitants, such devoted chil- 
dren and once such powerful champions of 
the faith. Equally great are the sufferings 
and persecutions to which the church of Swit- 
zerland is subjected; equally terrible are the 
conflicts sustained by the numerous popula- 
tion which Catholicism recognizes through- 
out the vast dominions of the Prussian mon- 
arch ; and would to heaven that only princes 
of a heterodox creed were engaged in invad- 
ing the rights of the priesthood, and endeav- 
oring to subvert the entire economy of the 
Church, by the tyranny which they wish to 
exercise over the consciences of the clergy, 
on the one hand, and on the other, by the 
blind obedience which they unjustifiably ex- 
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act from the faithful! If we traverse the sea, 
what shall we there behold? Alas! the rug- 
ged cliffs of Libanus, which for so many ages 
offered a secure and peaceful retreat to the 
Christian, flying from the oppression of bar- 
barous despots in the East, can no longer 
screeh him from the fury of his enemies, who 
with the torch and the sword spare neither 
the temples of religion nor the asylums of 
piety, penetrating into the most sequestered 
spots, and immolating the virgins that dwell 
there, on the very altar of the immaculate 
Lamb! 

But there are other fruits, still more to be 
dreaded than the desolation we have just de- 
scribed, which germinate and ripen under in- 
fluences’ equally deplorable. In Germany, 
for instance, the spiritualism, or to speak more 
accurately, the pantheism of the philosopher 
of Konigsberg, diffusing itself more and more 
widely by the aid which it receives from the 
works of Fichte, Schelling, Goethe, Lessing, 
Hegel, Eichorn, Bauer, Herder, Nicander 
and Schleirmacher, not to mention a host of 
other writers, is perhaps more destructive than 
the sensualism of Voltaire, now fallen into 
contempt. This system, owing to its nega- 
tions, its allegories, its fables, its natural in- 
terpretations, its abstractions, has already 
reached the apogee of impiety. The work of 
Strauss, in which the divine Author of our 
faith is represented as an imaginary personage 
of the mythological era, is, we think, a faithful 
and vivid illustration of the philosophy and 
theology of the German school; and that 
the Reformation, so called, might be less 
astounded in finding itself the promoter of 
Arianism, nay more, the parent of atheism 
and absolute infidelity, behold, writers spring 
up on every side, emulating the ravings of 
Strauss, such as professor De Bohlen,* Doctor 
Watke,t Hoffacher,t Lengerke,§ whose in- 
credible andacity, encouraged by the hope of 
overthrowing the foundations of religion, goes 
so far as to compare the true and living God, 
the terrible Jehovah, to the adulterous Jupiter 
of paganism.|| 


* Genesis histor. and crit. interpreted. 
+ Religion of the Old Test. and Bib. Theol. 


¢ The Secret of God. 
§ Book of Daniel. || Watke, Bib. Theol. 
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It is well known that the philosophy of 
Kant has given birth to hermesianism, the doc- 
trines and biblical interpretations of which so 
clearly betray its pernicious tendency, while 
at the same time they are a justification of its 
parentage and name. The advocates of this 
doctrine are no longer satisfied with the at- 
tempt to harmonize and accord the patri- 
archal, Israelitic, Christian and Mahometan 
theologies ; they are even endeavoring to dis- 
cover the same fraternal relation among the 
various codes of faith which divide the pro- 
fessors of Christianity. As to the success 
which has attended the efforts of the Herme- 
sians, in blinding and seducing the minds of 
so many individuals, it is unnecessary to dwell 
upon it at this moment. 

The progress of impiety, however, has not 
been confined within the limits of Germany. 
While upon the borders of the Thames, the 
Socinian and latitudinarian’ doctrines, wel- 
comed and encouraged by members of the 
Anglican episcopacy,* were unhappily multi- 
plying their conquests, the more ancient ex- 
travagances of Spinosa, revived by German 
idealism, invaded the soil of France. The 
metaphysical, moral and historic sciences have 
experienced a similar corruption. The true 
God has been banished from their teachings ; 
in place of his authority they have substituted 
the idea of human civilization, a system which 
has given a name to the Humanitarians, those 
senseless visionaries who believe with Con- 
dorcet in the progressive perfection of the 
world. Poetry: has not escaped the general 
contagion. What Goethe in Germany and 
Byron in England had already accomplished 
towards its degradation, in presenting the pes- 
tilential venom of pantheism under the seduc- 
tive charms of a brilliant versification, Lamar- 
tine has of late effected in France. In the 
same country a new system of eclecticism has 
been broached by Cousin, who has adopted 
the teachings of Kant and Hegel, and who, 
whatever may be his errors on other points, is 
certainly to be commended for the vigorous 
attack which he has made upon the degrading 
sensualistic doctrines. This eclecticism has 
proved to be as pantheistic in its character as 


* The bishops of Durham and Norwich. 
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that, which from the eastern Vedas and the Py- { Unfortunately, the disorders that we have 
thagorean, Timean and Elean schools passed enumerated are not the only wounds which 
over to Alexandria, or rather was revived in/ the church, that most tender parent, has re- 
this city, confounding itself with the princi-‘ ceived from ungrateful and parricidal chil- 
ples of the Hellenists and Neo-Platonics, to) dren. Without adverting to those infidel ge- 
the serious detriment of the Christian faith. ( ologists who, from their ruinous theories 
Jouffroy who overthrows every notion of truth ) relative to the antiquity of the globe and the 
and error, and subjects the human understand- ) non-existence of human fossils before the 
ing to the laws of an uncontrollable fate; ) deluge, have impiously concluded that they 
Damiron another apologist of error, who con- ) had exposed the errors of the book of Gene- 
founds the works of the Deity with the Deity ‘sis, and demonstrated the postdiluvian origin 
himself; Michelet who pronounces the Divin- ) of the human race; how painful, how dis- 
ity to be a mere varying idea of nations, and \ honorable to France must have been the irre- 
looks upon history as the record of those ) ligious testament of Broussais, the most ex- 
struggles which are made by man, in his con- ( travagant atheist of the present age! What 
tinual advancement towards liberty his ma other object, than to realize the dismal antici- 
end, from which, however, a blind fatality is { pations of that evil genius, can the adepts of 
incessantly tending to remove him; L’Her- phrenology propose to themselves, in attempt- 
minier who has come forth with his national ( ing to place their rhapsodies on a level with 
philosophy, a monstrous hypothesis compound- ) science, and to discover in the protuberances 
ed of the most heterogeneous elements, and? of the skull the origin of those atrocious 
miserably borrowed by this modern Prome- } crimes, which are continually on the increase 
theus, not from the blazing light of heaven, / and pervade unhappy Europe from one ex- 
but from the dark systems of rationalism and | tremity to the other? I will not allude to 
pantheism ; Guizot who, notwithstanding the ) the impostures of animal magnetism, or to 
moderation and wisdom of many of his doc- { those ridiculous wonders which have revived 
trines, is compelled by an unhappy confusion the so long forgotten arts of the ancient ma- 
of error and truth, of God and man, to defend gicians; a system of jugglery by which the 
propositions which are repugnant to his better ) dark illusions of infernal agency are made to 
feelings ; Leroux the first champion of a per-{ rival the prodigies of a truly miraculous 
petually and indefinitely progressive religion ; power: nor shall I speak of the laborious 
Fourier, and to conclude, Lamennais, that once activity which distinguishes the thousand con- 
illustrious vindicator of Catholic truth, but | flicting sects of the children of error, the Bib- 
now the pitiable disciple of error ; all these ) licists, Methodists, Unitarians, and dissenters 
writers seem to have invoked the testimony { of every class, who with a much more enter- 
of past ages, of history and tradition, only to ) prising zeal than is to be witnessed among the 
combat more effectually and to subvert the ( children of light, expend annually upwards 
authority of the Church. of $9,000,000, for the propagation of their 
Italy, that has undergone every revolution ( heterodox opinions in the remotest sections of 
without the slightest improvement in her con- } the globe. But who can refrain from shed- 
dition, borrowing alternately from France and ( ding the tear of bitterness, in beholding the 
Germany the moral epidemics that infected \ corruption that has infused itself into the 
those countries, is far from having escaped ) systems of education, and the instruction 
the universal contagion. At one time we § which is imparted to the youthful mind, be- 
have seen her paying homage to the sensual- ) come a species of deadly poison concealed 
istic doctrines, which would annihilate that ( under the treacherous appearances of benevo- 
emanation from the mind of God, the intellect ) lence ? 
of man ; at another, attaching herself to the While our lyceums and academies send 
German school, she has imbibed the poison- ) forth a generation vitiated by the skeptic and 
ous principles inculcated by the criticism and ( pantheistic doctrines, which are taught with 
rationalism of Kant. impunity by their professors, men who, to use 
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the language of the prophet,* “for a handful are the basis of their gloomy predictions in 
of barley or a piece of bread” deceive the reference to the future, and with the apostle 
unfortunate beings that give credit to their they can recognize no certain and lasting re- 
falsehood, a school of a still more lamentable pose except in him who is the God of love 
description is open to the multitude. I refer and of peace; for HE is our peace ;* without 
to the licentiousness of the drama, in which | him the most ingenious and the most learned 
the most shameless effrontery, mingled with | theories of universal peace are so many rhap- 
the intoxication of the foulest orgies, the ever ) sodies almost as fanciful as the Abbé De St. 
faithful attendants of the popular movements | Pierre’s celebrated utopia, which are adapted, 
of our age, has thrown aside even that hypo- ) it is said, to the silence of the tomb, but are 
critical reserve under which it was at first ( altogether inapplicable to the society of the 
concealed. Shall I add to this picture the living. 

open profanation of the day consecrated to} Let us now cast our eyes upon a more 
the worship of God; the honors paid to the | cheering scene. Spreading our‘ sails to the 
impure remains of the Voltaires and the Rous- ) winds, let us hasten away from those dangerous 
seaus, whose sacrilegious apotheosis has be- | coasts where the bark of Peter seems to be on 
come once more the abomination of the tem-) the ‘point of foundering, amid the rocks and 
ple, from which the Holy of holies was ex- shoals which have caused so many ship- 
pelled ; the emblems of pagan idolatry ele- ) wrecks, and endeavor, though perpetually 
vated on the public squares, exhibited in the | tossed upon a tempestuous sea, to follow the 
streets and in all civic decorations, occupying ) course marked out by the light of heaven, 
the place which the grateful piety of our fore- ) which will dissipate the darkness of the night 
fathers had reserved for the honor of Christ- ) and of the storm, and will eventually display 
ian heroes, who by the folly of man are put ( to us the triumph of divine mercy. 

aside, to make room for the innumerable di-\ If the word of Him who is the author and 
vinities of Olympus, even when the mariner) finisher of our faith, could pass away unful- 
calls for a protector to guide him over the | filled, long since would the beaten vessel of 
boisterous ocean? Alas! he no longer ven-) the Church have been swallowed up in the 
tures upon the deep under the tutelary guid- ( waves, despite the will of that Supreme Ruler 
ance of the true God, but under the auspices ) who commands and directs the tempest. But 
of a Venus, a Pallas, a Juno, or some other { never will the immutable promises of God 
deity of the same class. Shall we advert to ) disappoint our hopes ; never will his heavenly 
the frightful multiplication of the most enor- ) and invincible power withdraw from us its 
mous crimes, the mania for the commission of | assistance ; never will the assaults of hell pre- 
suicide, that deluge of immoral publications, / vail against us, even should the perils by 
which, compiled from the most infectious ma- | which we are surrounded be as terrific as 
terials, serve only to quicken the pace of dis- ) they are represented. The sequel of my 
order, and completely frustrate every hope ‘ remarks will prove that this confidence is not 
that is awakened by the power of remorse? ) unfounded. 

But enough: our mind turns with horror from ( The deadly war against the Church, which 
the contemplation of this picture, so terrific ) was originated by Wicliff and John Huss, 
yet so true, and we admit that it affords a (openly declared by the pretended reformers of 
justification, in many respects, of the sad an- 5 the sixteenth century, and then concealed un- 
ticipations and bitter laments of those, who ( der the most treacherously seductive appear- 
unwilling, as I before observed, to acknow- } ances by the artful disciples of Jansenius, 
ledge the blessings of the present age, refuse / burst forth with renewed and awful violence, 
to term it a peaceful epoch, and apply to it § receiving its first impulse from the mendacity 
these words of Jeremiah: Peace, peace, and) of those envenomed writers who abounded in 
there was no peace.t The fruits of the past | the past age, and whose iniquitous efforts ter- 


* Ezek. xviii. 19. ¢ Jer. viii. 11. , * Ephes. xi. 14. 
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minated in scenes of blood and fearful perse- 
cution. All the trials through which this cen- 
tury has passed, were prepared for it by the 
one that went before. But the Almighty, 
whose tender solicitude wisely regulates the 
coutse of human events, makes use of the 
people and their rulers for the accomplish- 
ment of his designs, and, in whatever way his 
providence may manifest itself, whether he 
bless them with prosperity or afflict them with 
adversity, they become unwittingly the in- 
struments of his will, and co-operate in the 
wonderful triumphs of that cross, whose power 
is magnified*in proportion to the combats it 
has to sustain. Scarcely a quarter of a cen- 
tury since, we witnessed a glorious victory of 
the Church, when all the nations of Europe 
rose in arms, as if at a common signal, and 
restored to his sorrowing flock that hum- 
ble pontiff, whose invincible constancy alone 
created the power by which the haughtiest of 
rulers was overthrown. 

We have not become wiser by passing 
through these protracted sufferings, and the 
seeds of former corruption are again scattered 
amongst us. The press, encouraged by the 
licentiousness of the public mind, has recom- 
menced that irreligious war which could not 
be arrested by the conflicts of hostile armies. 
But the past may serve as an index to the 
future, and leads us to hope that the renewed 
efforts to which the genius of evil has aroused 
his followers, will tend only to effect and con- 
solidate the triumphs of virtue and of truth. 
We are no longer wrapped in the gloomy 
mists which foreboded the disasters of the past 
century ; a real and a brilliant light is break- 
ing upon us from every side, and chasing far 
away the darkness by which we have been 
surrounded. All that the hand of impiety 
laid in ruins a short time since, is now in the 
course of reconstruction, and the fabric which 
irreligion in its folly reared with so much 
labor, is in its turn on the verge of destruction. 
France, which at the close of the eighteenth 
century overthrew the temples of the living 
God, is engaged in rebuilding them in a style 
of surpassing beauty and magnificence. In 
the most populous district of her capital 
stands that splendid edifice, which has been 
dedicated under the invocation of Magdalen, 


and for the decoration of which the arts seem 
to have exhausted their resources. On the 
frontispiece of the building is represented the 
image of our Saviour, with the inscription of 
that menacing sentence, Wo to the wicked, 
which faces a part of the city, where formerly 
torrents of blood were shed by the emissaries 
of infernal power. The religious orders and 
particularly the pious institutions for women, 
against which the first revolution aimed its 
most deadly blows, are, by a more than hu- 
man influence, daily becoming more numer- 
ous and more flourishing, though they have not 
been recognized by any legal enactments. 
The extreme of evil has produced a reaction 
in favor of the good cause, and the majesty of 
God, once disregarded and contemned, has 
found among the generous and noble-minded 
a host of efficient advocates, whose erudition, 
courage, faith and virtuous emulation have 
raised an immovable bulwark for the defence 
of religion and its sacred rights. In vain did the 
dishevelled Furies come forth, in obedience to 
the summons that called them from their dark- 
some recesses, to enact the scenes of late po- 
litical revolution; phantoms of error, they 
have vanished with the velocity of lightning. 
What now remains of Saint Simonism, of the 
Templars, of the French Church, of the par- 
tisans of Lamennais? Scarcely do we hear 
the mention of their humiliating names. The 
vile doctrines of sensualism which enervated 
genius, stifled the best feelings of the heart, 
proscribed all that was estimable, showed its 
contempt for good taste and real learning, and 
subsequently was an object of ridicule and 
scorn, is now exclusively the sad inheritance 
of vulgar minds, or of men enslaved to the 
most degrading passions. 

If, while philosophy and religton are on the 
ascendant, there are occasional evidences of 
a skeptic mind, the will of Broussais, for 
instance, to which we have already alluded, 
they are, to borrow an expression, from the 
Medical Review of Dr. Cayol, but “a despe- 
rate avowal of impotent weakness.” Physi- 
ology is, what it ought to be, invested with 
a moral and religious tone, and with the aid 
of such men as Berard, Alibert, Foville and 
others, affords a triumphant refutation of the 
sophisms of Cabanis, of Broussais’ impious 
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Their doctrine, it is true, has still to contend 
against the pantheism of the eclectists and 
rationalists ; but the struggle against the mon- 
strous absurdity of these systems, which have 
been so skilfully unmasked by Maret, cannot 
be of long duration or uncertain in its issue. 
That it will be brought to a speedy termina- 
tion, we have reason to infer from the opin- 
ions expressed by Cousin himself and Guizot, 
men who have acquired considerable renown 
by their philosophic attainments, and who 
solemnly proclaim the necessity of religious 
education, by a departure from which Europe 
was plunged into the frightful vortex of every 
evil. 

A check has also been given to those as- 
tronomers, who exerted their utmost efforts to 
verify the fabulous calculations of the Indian 
tables, according to which the old world has 
existed twenty millions of years; Bentley, 
Laplace and Delambre, unexceptionable wit- 
nesses on these points, having proved incon- 
testibly that these tables can scarcely be re- 
ferred to a period as far back as the second 
century of the Christian era. 

The labors of modern geologists are the 
triumph of biblical truth, inasmuch as they 
acknowledge a sudden and entire submersion 
of the earth to have taken place, at an epoch 
not more remote from us than five thousand 
years; by assenting, moreover, to the cos- 
mogony and chronology of Moses, and admit- 
ting, thanks to the numerous discoveries that 
are made of human remains, that the family 
of Adam, having fallen into a state of corrup- 
tion, were overwhelmed and destroyed in the 
avenging waters of the deluge. 

The researches of philology prove to us the 
common origin of languages, and the indis- 
putable unity of the human species. The 
Chinese, Indian and Armenian books are ex- 
plained, and the primitive traditions of the 
Bible, with which they are replete, become 
daily more manifest, and derive an additional 
authority from the interpretations which we 
possess of the Egyptian hieroglyphics. 


principles, and of Gall’s extravagant phrenol- 
ogy or cranioscopy. 

They who treat of psychology, restore to 
man that dignity and immortal distinction, of 
which sophistry has attempted to deprive him. 


History, advocating falsehood with sacri- 
legious effrontery and glorying in blasphe- 
mous assertions, had ceased to be a witness 
of events, to join in the universal rebellion 
against all that was true, upright and holy. 
But in her turn she has resolved to abandon 
this shameful course, to collect her informa- 
tion from authentic sources; and through the 
agency of her Meehlers, her Guizots, and so 
many other equally illustrious men, she has 
wiped away the foul reproaches that had been 
cast upon the middle ages, and triumphantly 
vindicated that period of the Christian era. 
She has inflicted a just censure upon the 
strange paradoxes of Rossetti; and by the 
attractive works of Ozanam and Zinelli she 
has replaced the crown of glory upon the 
head of our immortal poet,* who soars aloft 
with eagle flight and in a strain of singular 
versification, to defend the purity and wis- 
dom of his religious and philosophical doc- 
trines. 

On the monuments of antiquity, archeology 
has recognized the deeply graven memorials 
of God and of his chosen people. The fine 
arts are following in the same felicitous ca- 
reer, and, as if ashamed of their past immo- 
rality, they begin-to look up to heaven for 
the inspiration which had elevated them to an 
almost superhuman rank. At the latest ex- 
hibition of paintings that took place at Paris, 
it was observed with pleasure that by far the 
greater number of pieces were of a religious 
character. We have therefore every reason 
to believe that faith and science, united by a 
holy bond, will ere long render to each other 
the most important services. Such is the ob- 
ject of the labor and solicitude of men who 
are celebrated for their piety and learning, 
and whose works and periodical writings, mul- 
tiplied by Catholic associations, such as that 
recently established at Nancy,t tend most 
powerfully to accomplish this noble end. 

However encouraging the many grounds of 
confidence to which we have alluded, there 
are others still more capable of confirming our 
hopes for the future. To the barren prose- 
lytism of error, God in his munificent dis- 
pensations has opposed the wonderful fecun- 


* Dante. + The Societe Foi et Lumieres. 
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dity of that admirable Asssociation for the pro- 
pagation of the faith, which the Leopoldine 
Society of Vienna emulates with a zeal beyond 
all praise. It is from France also, where all 
the virtues of the Christian priesthood are dis- 
played in their pristine splendor, and where the 
funds for the support of our missions through- 
out the world are mainly collected, it is from 
France that those numerous and intrepid 
bands of missionaries go forth, to diffuse 
the light of the gospel, penetrating with 
heroic ardor into the most remote and most 
forbidding regions of Asia and the Oceanica. 
Neither in China, nor in the neighboring 
countries that are subject to it, can the sword 
of their barbarous persecutors abate their zeal. 
The harvest increases in proportion to the 
blood that waters it, and episcopal districts 
multiply and extend themselves on every side, 
to bear testimony to the truth of religion. In 
the east, where Mahometanism is on the point 
of extinction, we behold a prospect which 
gives hope of the most wonderful and flatter- 
ing results. The inhabitants of Birmah and 
Caria long for the happy tidings of peace, and 
receive it with transports of joy. Abyssinia 
has thrown open her gates to us, and the war- 
like nations of the Gallas crave assistance from 
the Catholic clergy, who are preparing to dis- 
pense among them the blessings of the gospel. 
In a word, when we behold the intumerable 
inventions which multiply the relations of 
proximity and seem to diminish the distance 
between the two poles, we are tempted to 
assert that these improvements in the physical 
world are suggested to man, only for the pur- 
pose of facilitating, on the wings of industry, 
the distribution of spiritual and heavenly gifts 
among the various nations of the earth. In 
the United States of America the conquests 
of faith are still more glorious and extensive. 
In those regions Catholicism advances with 
an incredible rapidity, thanks to the energetic 
zeal of a flourishing hierarchy, and the favor- 
able disposition of the inhabitants, who are 
eager to acquaint themselves with the tenets 
of our Church, and occasionally hear them 
proclaimed in their political halls, and even 
from the pulpits of Protestant temples. 
respect to England, I shall merely observe 





of the Catholic Church. 


lished at London for the year 1840, the num- 
ber of Catholics in England, which in 1760 
did not exceed 60,000, is now upwards of 
1,500,000. From a calculation recently and 
carefully made by a Protestant writer,* and 
inserted in the third volume of the Annales 
de Philosophie Chrétienne, it appears that the 
dissenters, who in 1766 formed nearly one half 
of the population in Ireland, do not constitute 
at the present day the seventh part of the in- 
habitants, while the number of Catholics has 
been quadrupled. The kingdom of Batavia, 
once the focus and stronghold of Calvinism, 
contains at this moment as many Catholics as 
Protestants. On another side the Belgic 
church, less shackled by the civil power, gov- 
erned by worthy prelates, and sustained by 
her Catholic University, resists the venomous 
teachings of the sophist with pure and incor- 
ruptible doctrines, which promise the most 
happy and the most abundant fruits. 

The basis of the prosperity to which I have 
just adverted, is the more firm as the pontifical 
power is daily acquiring additional strength 
and a more extensive influence. The fate of 
the Church, I should rather have said, the fate 
of the whole human family, has always been 
dark and gloomy when the authority of the 
Holy See appeared to be on the decline ; while, 
on the contrary, nations have invariably been 
prosperous and happy when the spiritual 
dominion of the Lateran was universally 
acknowledged. 

Jansenism, condemned to eternal infamy by 
the august pontiff who authorized the public 
veneration of Liguori, the most powerful op- 
ponent of that heresy ; the sudden disappear- 
ance of the Lamennaisian doctrines, after 
their condemnation by the successor of Peter ; 
Hermesianism prostrated, if not completely 
annihilated, by the oracles which resounded 
from the Vatican; those mighty rulers, who 
undertook the destruction of the faith, arrested 
in their bold career by the influence of that 
voice, which they would fain reduce to per- 
petual silence, because they are aware of its 
efficacy in animating the courage and confi- 
dence of the faithful, and inspiring them with 


With-( heroic constancy under the trials and persecu- 


* Actual condition and riches of the Anglican 


that, according to the Catholic Direciory pub- ( clergy. 
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tions which they have to sustain; do not all 
these facts afford an unquestionable evidence 
that the vast power, wielded by the vicar of 
Christ on earth, has been manifested to man- 
kind from a heavenly source, to teach us that 
incessant misfortunes are the portion of those 
who have severed themselves from the Chair 
of unity, and that it is only in communion 
with this holy see that we can find any com- 
fort and relief in our sufferings ? 

Allow me, my respected colleagues, to pre- 


of the Catholic Church. 


the papal authority, recently furnished by the 
most celebrated Protestant writers, as Ancil- 
lon, Stark, Coquerel (not to name others of a 
more ancient date), and by innumerable Cath- 
olic authors who are not less distinguished for 
the splendor of their talents than for the depth 
| of their learning ; lastly, we will say one word 
of the Oxford theologians, who are reduced to 
‘ the necessity of approaching nearer to that 
ancient faith which has come down to us in 
its original purity, and of turning towards the 


sent to you the congratulations which are ( fold of the Catholic Church, the depository of 
eminently due to you, for having so largely ‘revealed truth. Are not all these indications 
co-operated in the production of these for- ( more than sufficient to attest the existence of 
tunate results, by the profound erudition which ‘ that spirit which, as we have said, is univer- 
you have displayed in refuting the base cal- — manifested in favor of Catholicity, that 
umnies uttered against the Roman pontificate, royal structure whose walls are cemented with 
and in exhibiting with becoming splendor the 3 the blood of martyrs? Heaven grant that this 


magnificent benefits which it has conferred ‘Church, always victorious over the severest 
upon mankind. Your eloquent voices have ; trials, over every effort of injustice, over all 
repeatedly proclaimed in these halls what is (the fiercest storms and persecutions, may 
unanimously admitted at the present day by ) never cease to render abortive the assaults of 
the most gifted minds, that the papal author- ( 
ity has invariably encouraged all works : 


her enemies, however numerous and powerful. 
Here we have the successor of Peter, the ora- 
cle of faith, the depositary of evangelical doc- 


peace, beneficence and charity, and by its in- 
trine, the father and teacher of the faithful, the 


fluence extended their operations. Who put 
an end to barbarism, who abolished the slave- ( universal head of the entire church of Christ,* 
trade, who civilized the Christian world, who / and the unfailing centre of that unity which 
gave life and development to the sciences, to distinguishes the immutable religion of the 
liberal studies and the fine arts? The Ro- Son of God from the discordant sects of error. 
man pontiff. What a startling contrast be- ) From the guardian lips of him, who has been 
tween the age of Luther (whose disciples are ( chosen to watch over the safety of our ever 
now demolishing with contemptuous hand the ) threatened Jerusalem, must go forth, accord- 
edifice erected by their unworthy parent, ) and i to the words of the prophet, the law and 
the career of those illustrious pontiffs who ) ordinances of the Most High, whose authority 
have been so much censured and calumniated, ? should meet with no resistance. ’Tis his 
St. Gregory the Great, the not less distin- {voice that guards us against the venomous 
guished and immortal Gregory VII., and the ? pastures of Idumea, and leads us securely 
magnanimous and intrepid Innocent III., ‘amid the hills of Gilead and the streams of 
whom (particularly the two last mentioned) ) Siloe. Let the thunder of that voice be now 


Protestant historians, such as Voigt and Hur- 
ter, have represented as the protectors of hu- 
manity, as the guardian angels and regene- 
rators of the age in which they lived! We 
will mention also the defence of Boniface 
VIII. by Wiseman, which will soon be aug- 
mented and enriched with a dissertation on 
law ; the life of Sylvester II. by Hoek; the 
apologetical work of a French writer, on the 
temporal power of the popes in the middle 
ages ; the remarkable testimonies in favor of 
Vou. I.—No. 3. 


( 

heard afar, to chase away from the chosen 
vineyard of the Lord, those ravenous and in- 
fernal monsters who are seeking to lay it 
waste: the sound of that voice will imme- 
diately put to flight those turbulent spirits, 
ho call right wrong, prophesy falsehood, and 
impiously blaspheme what they know not. It 
il soon disperse those proud and aspiring 
sian who war against heaven by endeav- 


* Concil. Florent. 
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oring to split the Church and to subvert 
the authority of its chief pastors; and no 
sooner will its mandates go forth, than the 
audacious Elymases who oppose the ministry 
of the word, and the criminal Philetuses who 
corrupt the faith by their hypocritical zeal, 
will disappear from the scene of their destrue- 
tive efforts. Meanwhile it is our part to offer 
up with one accord the most fervent aspira- 
tions, to that God who reigns above with su- 


of pilots, the venerable Gregory, may be fa- 
vored with prosperous winds, and cleaving in 
peaceful progress the threatening waves of the 
ocean, may weather triumphantly the storms 
that are gathering around her; also to pray 
that the spotless spouse, which he has taken 
under his guardian care, may see her wander- 
ing children return to her affectionate em- 
braces, and like a fruitful vine bedecked in the 
beautiful freshness of its numerous branches, 


preme dominion over the universe, that the ( may glorify the Eternal and give thanks for 
mystic bark, now guided by the most skilful ‘ her happy fecundity. 


From Rutter’s Help to Parents. 


SUMMARY VIEW OF SACRED HISTORY. 


No. 


Dwinity of the Catholic religion: the Catholic 
Church the true church of Christ. 


ROM the preceding narrative of events, 

it will be easy to deduce a clear and lu- 
minous proof of the truth and divine origin of 
the Christian religion, and’ of its perpetual 
duration amidst all the convulsions and revo- 
lutions which have so often changed the state 
of the world. To be convinced of this, we 
need only to take a review of some of the 
leading facts mentioned above ; facts of pub- 
lic notoriety, and which cannot be called in 
question. 

It is certain that, about eighteen hundred 
years ago, Jesus Christ, the founder of this 
holy religion was born, lived, and died, in Ju- 
dea, a country of small extent, and generally 
despised by other nations. 

It is certain that, at the same period of time, 
the rest of the world was deeply immersed in 
the superstitions of idolatry, and that the God 
of Israel was not adored, nor even known by 
the nations of the earth. 


9 
ae 


whom the knowledge and worship of the God 
of Israel were to be extended to all the na- 
tions of the earth. It is also quite certain 
that such was the belief of the Jews, and that, 
confidently relying on their Holy Scriptures, 
they fully expected the Messiah about that 
time.* 

Jesus came, and declared himself to be the 
Messiah promised in the Scriptures.t 

To demonstrate that he was really so, inde- 
pendently of other proofs which he might 
give, it was requisite that, after living in pov- 
erty, and dying upon a cross, he should, by 
himself and the operation of his power, spread 
the worship of the God of Israel over all 
nations. 

This he promised to do, and this promise 
he executed in a most extraordinary manner. 
He chose a few disciples from the lowest class 
of the people, commanded them to:preach the 
gospel to the whole world, declared that in 

* The accomplishment of these two striking 


and extraordinary facts (the coming of the Mes- 
siah, and his being known and adored by all na- 


It is certain that, at the same period of time, ¢ tions), which had been so distinctly foretold, is 


the Jews had a collection of very ancient 


. . . ° 4 
books, which they venerated as divine; in‘ 
which was foretold the coming of the Mes-? 

- \ 
siah; who was to be born in Judea, and by } 


—— Aone ern ——caemaaeyenms ng ~ we 


\ sufficient to demonstrate the divinity and authen- 


ticity of the Scriptures; to say nothing of other 
particular proofs which might be deduced from 
them, and which are omitted for the sake of brey- 
ity. See St. Austin, De Civitate Dei. li, 12. 

+ John iv. 26. 
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their undertaking to make him be acknow- } addressing had passed away. The apostles, 
ledged as the only true God, the God of the / it is obvious, had not the power or means to 
Jews, they would meet with great resistance,‘ demolish the temple of Jerusalem, or to dis- 
and have to conquer the opposition of all na- ) perse the Jews. Before that generation passes 
tions ; but, while he foretold that they should ( away, the Romans come and besiege Jerusa- 
suffer persecutions, he promised to assist their )lem; they destroy the temple, and make a 


endeavors, and finally to crown them with 


" success. 


The charge which he gave is immediately 
executed. The apostles preach every where 
the gospel, and every where great numbers 
are quickly induced to adore the God of Israel, 
and Jesus his Son, nailed to a cross. 

Now, let us imagine what would be the ( 
result, if at the present day, twelve men of the 
lowest class, without education, or the assist- 
auce of worldly power, should attempt to 
introduce a new form of worship in all parts 
of the world, by inviting men to worship as 
God, a man who had been executed on a gib- 
bet. Unquestionably, we should be author- 
ized to regard such an enterprise as vain, 
foolish, and impossible. 

The enterprise of the apostles was not at- 
tended with less difficulty. The world, at 
that time, was not less sagacious, nor more 
liable to be duped, than at present. The 
refinements of luxury, extreme magnificence 
in the variety of public amusements, a love of 
sumptuous feasts and of all kinds of delica- 
cies generally prevailed in the Roman pro- 
vinces, accompanied with unbridled licen- 
tiousness and corruption of manners. The 
cultivation of literature was in high repute; 
schools of philosophy were very numerous, 
and that system of philosophy was most fash- 
ionable, which least of all accorded with the 
doctrine and morality of the gospel. Never- 
theless, twelve poor fishermen, placing all 
their confidence in the command and invisi- 
ble assistance of their crucified Master, exe- 
cute an enterprise not less humanly impossi- 
ble than it would be, at the present day, for 
twelve fishermen who should attempt to ac- 
complish a similar revolution in the world. 

After the coming of the Messiah, the an- 
cient sacrifices were to cease; the Jewish 
nation was to be dispersed, and the temple 
demolished to the very foundations. Jesus 
Christ had foretold that all this should be ac- ( 
complished, before that generation he was ' 


dreadful havoc and dispersion of the Jews.* 
Jesus had said that there should not remain 
one stone uponanother. The emperor Julian, 
who had renounced Christianity for the idola- 
trous worship of paganism, aware of this pro- 
phecy of our Lord, conceived the design of 
falsifying it, and with this view attempted to 
rebuild the temple ; an enterprise apparently 


‘ not difficult for an emperor to execute, since 


he had all the power and resources of the em- 
pire at command. But his project was de- 
feated by a miraculous interposition of Divine 
Providence: tremendous balls of fire burst 
from the foundations, consumed some of the 
workmen, and rendered the place inaccessi- 
ble to the rest.t 

Let us make a few reflections on these 
extraordinary events. The conversion of the 
Gentiles, who, by a few poor fishermen, were 
brought to acknowledge the God of the Jews, 
was a work humanly impossible. Jesus Christ 
commands it; he declares it shall take place, 


* We have a most authentic, exact, and cir- 
cumstantial account of the siege and destruction 
of Jerusalem, written by Josephus, a Jewish and 
contemporary historian; and the description he 
has given of this terrible calamity so perfectly 
corresponds with our Saviour’s prophecy, that 
one would have thought, had we not known the 
contrary, that it had been written by a Christian, 
on purpose to illustrate that prediction. 

+ In no profane history do we find any fact 
more certain or better attested than this. It is 
related, in terms of absolute certainty, by Ammi- 
anus Marcellinus, a historian of unquestionable 
authority ; for he was a man of learning, a friend 
of Julian, and, like him, a pagan, who lived at 
the very time, and was near at hand. It is also 
related by St. Gregory Nazianzen, in an oration 
against Julian, composed that very year; by St. 
John Chrysostom; by St. Ambrose, who speaks 
of it as a well known fact, in a letter to the em- 
peror Theodosius. Julian ‘himself, speaking of 
the ruins of the temple, acknowledges that he 
had wished to rebuild it. The Jewish writers 
who lived near this period make mention of this 
attempt, and attribute the failure of it to the sins 
of their own nation. See Butler’s Lives of the 
Saints (Life of St. Cyril), or Dr. Warburton’s 
Julian, where he shows that this miraculous 
event is established by all the power of human 
testimony, and that the church hath borne wit- 
ness to it by a full, consistent, and contemporary 
evidence. 
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and the work is done. Jesus Christ foretells he name of catholic, instituted by Jesus Christ 
the dispersion of the Jews ; and the Jews are (and supported by his divine power, as dis- 
dispersed: he foretells that not a stone shall played in the miraculous events in the time of 
remain upon a stone of the temple of Jerusa- ) Julian, is the same church which has ever 
lem, and the temple is destroyed. An em-)since the time of Julian visibly subsisted, 
peror exerts his utmost power to rebuild it, ) without interruption, without alteration, re- 
and globes of fire, rushing from the founda- ( taining the same name, the same doctrine, and 
tions, frustrate his vain attempt. the same marks and characteristics of truth. 
The Scriptures which the Jews possessed For the rule of her faith is immutable; she 
before the birth of Jesus Christ, and which ) professes not to say or teach any thing but 
they have so religiously preserved ever since, / what she has received: whereas heresy, which 
pointed out these marks of the Messiah, and) commences by innovation, continues to in- 
all these marks are applicable to Jesus Christ, ) novate, and, by so doing, does not change its 
and to him alone. By him and in him have nature. 
all these prophecies been fulfilled ; and to ful-) It is a fact of public notoriety, that this 
fil them he wrought, by the sole power of his ( Church has always been called catholic ; that 
word, such things as were humanly impossi- ) the long and uninterrupted continuance of the 
ble. Can we desire a more convincing proof } same name for so many ages, denotes the con- 
to demonstrate that he is truly the Messiah ) tinuance of the same existing church ; that no 
promised in the sacred writings of the Jews? ) sect could ever obtain, like her, the name of 
that it is he in whom all nations were to be { catholic, and that this appellation of catholic 
blessed, that is, called to the knowledge and ) has, by general consent, been constantly given 
worship of the God of Israel, whose majesty, (to that church alone, which has ever been 
through him, was to fill the whole earth?) know mn, and acknowledged to be spread over 
The all-powerful efficacy of the word of Jesus ) all parts of the world ; which could never be 
Christ, which manifested itself by a fact so) accused of separating from any more ancient 
striking and so glorious in the reign of Julian, / body; and from which all other societies have 
affords a convincing proof in favor of the { separated themselves, so as to carry on their 
Christian religion, at that time so widely very face the character of their novelty. 
} ‘The doctrine is the same. This Church 








~ 





~~ 


spread by the ministry of the apostles and 
their successors, and leaves no room to doubt ? retains the same creeds, viz., that of the apos- 
but that it did then retain all the characterist- ( ’ tles and that of the council of Nice; the same 
ics of a divine institution; an institution ) sacraments, the same sacrifice, the same order 
which God willed, which he ordained, which of priesthood, distinguishing the clergy from 
he supported, preserved, and protected by so ) the laity, and successively conveyed down, 
special and visible an interposition of his pro-/ from age to age, by means of a sarced rite, 
such as we find it practised by the apostles, 
and especially by St. Paul with respect to 
Timothy. The dispensation of the sacred 
mysteries, the ministry of the word, the power 
of remitting or retaining sins, authority to 
decide controversies in matters of faith, the 
primacy of the Roman pontiff, the distinction 
nor was it ever found in any other newly ) of the hierarchy into different orders of bish- 
formed sect. The very names of these new ( Ops, priests, deacons, &c., the invocation of 
sects, such as Arianism, Lutheranism, Calvin- saints, and a respect for relics and holy pic- 
ism, &c., point out their authors, and proclaim ) tures, and, finally, prayer for the dead: all 
the spurious origin of such as adhere to them, ‘ these points were believed as articles of faith 
and, after a variety of changes, they decline ) in the age of Julian, and have always been 
and finally disappear. maintained as such by the Catholic Church to 

Now, this Church every where known by ) the present day, without the least alteration. 


vidence. 

This divine religion of Jesus Christ, there- 
fore, subsisted in the Catholic Church in the 
days of Julian, such as he himself had estab- 
lished it, and such as the ministry of the apos- 
tles and their successors has since propagated 
it to our days. It was not inthe sect of Arius, 
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It must also be observed that most of these and following her public worship; she also 
doctrines, though rejected now by Protestants, / exists in unbelieving nations, and there brings 
are and always have been held by the ancient ( forth children to God. Catholics are to be 
sects that separated from the Catholic Church ) found in all the provinces of the Turkish em- 
in the fifth and following centuries. pire, in Asia and Africa, in the East and West 
‘ Indies, and in the most interior and remote 

Perpetual duration of the religion of Jesus ) narts of America, and they are all united in 
Christ. ‘ the profession of the same faith, and the parti- 

The essential characters of the religion of } cipation of the same sacraments. The church 
Jesus Christ are permanent in the Church: ‘ of Christ is apostolical, because built on the 
she is now, as she always was, from the be- } foundation of the apostles,* and the depository 


ginning, one, holy, catholic, and apostolical. 
The Church of Christ is one by the unity of ) 
her doctrine, and by the union of all the par- ( 
ticular churches with the see of Peter. This ‘ 
unity of doctrine is an essential mark of the , 
true Church of Christ. As the church is the ( 
guardian and depository of Christ’s doctrine, / 
it follows that, as his doctrine is one and un- ( 
changeable, his Church must also be one and 
unchangeable. He consigned his doctrine to 
his apostles and their successors, that they ‘ 
might preach it all over the earth and till the 
end of the world. In the time of Julian, God 
was pleased to show, by splendid miracles, 
the truth of his promise, that the gates of hell 
should not prevail against his Church: and, in 
virtue of this promise, the doctrine which he ‘ 
originally left to his Church must be preserved ) 
in that church inviolate and unchanged. In ‘ 
fact, there is no article of faith, believed at) 
present, which was not believed as such in the 
age of Julian; nor was there any believed in \ 
the time of Julian, which is not equally be- 
lieved, at present, as of divine faith. The 
church is holy, because united to Jesus Christ, 


of the doctrines they taught. Hence she in- 
variably subsists from age to age, by a con- 
tinual succession of pastors, without any in- 
terruption ; and this succession is shown with 
the greatest evidence in the bishops of Rome, 
a list of whom St. Ireneus brings down from 
St. Peter to Eleutherius; St. Optatus brings it 


to Siricius ; St. Augustine brings it to Anas- 


tasius, and declares that his inviolable attach- 
(ment to the church was particularly founded 


on this uninterrupted succession of the sover- 
eign pontiffs from St. Peter, to whom Christ 


\ committed the charge of his flock : this list all 
’ ecclesiastical writers extend to Gregory XVI., 
( who at present presides as chief pastor in the 
)chair of St. Peter, as his predecessors had 


successively done in their respective times. 
From all these characters of the Church of 


’ Christ, there results another in her favor, not 


less brilliant than the former, and that is her 


/ perpetual visibility: for it was the will of God 
‘that his church should be visible to all, like a 
) city placed on the top of the mountain,t that 
‘ all nations might flow into it, and that persons 


of every description, whether learned or un- 


her head, who is the source of all sanctity, 


and who guides and governs her by his Holy ) 


Spirit; she is holy in her doctrine, which 


‘learned, might know and distinguish the true 
) faith from all false religions, which lead to 


/ a2: + 
( perdition.t 


teaches a holy life, and in many of her chil- ) 
dren, who, in all ages, have been eminent 
for their virtues and exemplary piety. The 
Church of Christ is catholic, that is to say, uni- 

versal, in respect both of time and place. In} From the assemblage of all the above men- 
the time of Julian, and long before, this , tioned striking characters, there results in favor 
church was spread over the east and west, in ‘of the Catholic Church a proof of credibility 
every part, and beyond the limits of the Ro- so strong and convincing, as ought abundantly 
man empire, and to this day she extends over ‘to satisfy every Catholic of the truth of his 
all parts of the world. The Catholic Church ) religion, and that his certitude on this point is 
is not confined to those countries and nations 

which so justly glory in professing her faith, ) 


Claims of the Catholic Church to exclusive at- 
tachment, from the security to be found in her 
communion alone. 


* Ephes. chap. ii. 
¢ Is. ii.2. + Micheas iv. 1,2; Matt. v. 14. 
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greater than he possesses upon any subject re- 
lating to human affairs. The Catholic knows 
that the doctrine which he receives from his 
pastor does not come from himself, that it is 
the same doctrine which is taught in all the 
Catholic churches of the world, united under 
one visible head ; he knows that the pastors 
of all these churches have themselves received 
it from their predecessors, and that these pas- 
tors have regularly succeeded one another 
from the times of the apostles ; consequently, 
besides all the other characteristic signs of 
truth mentioned above, the Catholic has on 
his side the authority of all the churches of 
the Catholic world, united under one visible 
head, and teaching the same doctrine which 
the apostles have transmitted to them by a 
constant and uninterrupted succession of pas- 
tors. Unquestionably, there is not in human 
affairs any greater authority, or better calcu- 
lated to produce conviction in points held as 
certain and indubitable by all the world. 

On the other hand, if we take a view of all 
other religions, we find that, instead of uniting 
all the essential characters of the true reli- 
gion, they have certain marks of falsehood, 
and contain evidently within themselves a 
principle of destruction ; and hence all secta- 
rists have the strongest grounds to suspect and 
doubt the truth of their religion. For in- 
stance, to pass over the many false religions 
adopted by pagans, Mahometans, and the mod- 
ern Jews, I would ask Luther and Calvin, and 
the authors of the other modern sects, whether 
they did not innovate in the doctrine which 
they had received from the Catholic Church, 
and imbibed, as it were, with their mothers’ 
milk? They most unquestionably rejected 
many articles of Christian doctrine, univer- 
sally received and taught in the church at the 
beginning of the Reformation. If these arti- 
cles had been errors, as is pretended, the as- 
sistance of the Holy Ghost would have been 
wanting to the church; the gates of hell 
would have prevailed against her; and the 
faithful would no longer be under any obliga- 
tion of hearing her voice ; which is manifestly 
contrary to the promise and commandment of 
Christ.* 


* Matt. xvi. 18; xxviii. 19; xviii. 17, &e. 


Luther, Calvin, Zuinglius, and the other 
sectarists have continually varied in their doc- 
trine, and so have likewise their followers; a 
thing certainly contrary to the design which 
Jesus Christ had in view when he instituted 
his Church; for in this Church truth was to be 
permanent and unchangeable, like a deposit 
which he entrusted to her care, to be invaria- 
bly preserved, and for the preservation of 
which he promised the assistance of the Holy 
Spirit to the end of the world.* 

In rejecting the doctrine of the Catholic 
Church, these innovators, whom their follow- 
ers would have us believe were raised by God 
to restore the purity of the gospel, fell into 
gross errors, and such as are manifestly inju- 
rious to the sanctity of God. For instance, 
they asserted that God wills sin, and urges 
men to it; that he is no less the author of Ju- 
das’ treason than of Peter’s repentance ; that 
works, good of their own nature, in whatever 
manner they are done, are sins in those who 
are not regenerated. From these and their 


* John xiv. 16. 

The immortal Bossuet has invincibly proved 
that the Protestant churches have done nothing 
else but incessantly vary on the most important 
points of faith, since they withdrew from the 
centre of catholic unity. For, as Tertullian ob- 
serves, ‘‘ it is natural for error to be ever chang- 
ing: the disciples have the same right in this 
matter that their masters had.”’ The different 
confessions of faith, adopted by many classes of 
Protestants, had, indeed, no other object but to 
establish amongst them a centre of unity for doc- 
trine: but the results are well known. To jus- 
tify their never-ending variations, they have 
finally plunged into indifferentism, by professing 
its very principles. They now put all the de- 
fence of their cause on the plea that the Catho- 
lic Church, which is mentioned in the creed, is a 
mass of sects divided amongst themselves, and 
anathematizing one another ; so that, according to 
them, the character of the kingdom of Jesus 
Christ is the same with that which Jesus Christ 
has given to the kingdom of Satan. But most 
assuredly there is nothing more opposite to the 
doctrine of Jesus Christ than such a supposition. 
According to the doctrine of Jesus Christ (Luke 
xi.) the kingdom of Satan is divided against 
itself, and must fall house upon house, to its utter 
ruin. On the contrary, according to the promise 
of Jesus Christ (Matt. xvi.), his kingdum, that 
is, his church, built upon the rock, on the same 
profession of faith, and under the same ecclesias- 
tical government, is perfectly united ; and from 
thence it follows that she is immovable, and that 
the gates of hell can never prevail against her ; 
in other words, that division, which is the prin- 
ciple of weakness and the character of hell, will 
never prevail against unity, which is the princi- 
ple of strength, and the character of the true 
church. 
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other heterodox principles, equally absurd and 
monstrous, we may form some judgment of 
their religious systems, as we judge of the 
nature of a plant from the fruit which it pro- 
duces.* 

In vain do Protestants wish to recriminate, 
and affect to exaggerate certain abuses, which 
they pretend have been introduced into the 
parent Church. This is a frivolous pretext to 
justify their schismatical separation. Jesus 
Christ foretold that scandals and abuses would 
arise among the faithful; he nevertheless 
ceased not to recommend to them submission 
and attachment to the Church, justly suppos- 
ing that they might find, as the natural effect 
of human weakness, some abuses tolerated by 
certain pastors; but without giving the most 
distant idea that the Church, divinely assisted 
by his Holy Spirit, could possibly err in the 
doctrines she taught. After rejecting the au- 
thority of the Church, the sectarists pretend 
that every thing is to be decided by the text 
of scripture alone ; and, at the same time, they 
give liberty to every one to concentrate the 
church in himself, by allowing every one to 
explain the scripture according to his own 
private sentiment. 

How false and unreasonable such a princi- 
ple is, we may learn from St. Peter (2 Pet. 
i. 20.) who positively declares that the scrip- 
ture is not to be explained by private interpre- 
tation, and that there are difficult passages in 
St. Paul’s epistles, which the ignorant and un- 
stable wrest, as they do other scriptures, to their 
own perdition. iii. 16. 

From the example of Protestants themselves, 
it is clearly demonstrated that nothing is more 
false than this rule of the private spirit which 
they have adopted : for they could never agree 
among themselves what was the sense of 
scripture, even in the most essential points of 
faith, such as regard the mystery of the blessed 
eucharist, the divinity of Jesus Christ, the 
sacrament of the eucharist, the eternity of 
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commends and enforces unanimity of senti- 
ment, in the same rule of faith, as the proper 
character of those who make profession of 
Christianity.* It must be obvious to every 
unprejudiced mind, that to introduce the pri- 
vate spirit, is not to preserve, but absolutely 
to destroy this unanimity of spirit and uni- 
formity of doctrine. Common sense dictates, 
that in every state there must be judges to 
maintain the laws, and decide upon their 
meaning. Were a legislator, in founding a 
state, to form a body of laws, and afterwards 
content himself with making them public, 
allowing every one, even the meanest of the 
people, to explain them in their own way, itis 
evident that each one would explain the law in 
his own favor, and according to his own fancy, 
and that, instead of social harmony, and secur- 
ity of property, the most horrible discord and 
anarchy would ensue and universally pre- 
vailt. 

Such, however, is literally the system which 
our reforming brethren have introduced into 
religion. In consequence of giving to each 
one the right of explaining the scripture as he 
pleases, they are divided upon all the articles 
of religion; and we may venture to affirm, 
that were they to be assembled to-morrow to 
form a general profession of faith, it would be 


essential point.t{ 


* See 1 Cor. i.; iv.; xii. 12, &e. 

+ On this account the illustrious Fenelon main- 
tained that ‘‘ it is better to live without any law, 
than to have laws which all men are left to in- 
terpret according to their separate opinions and 
interests.’’—Ramsay’s Life of Fenelon. 


$ THE GREEK CHURCH. 


Although what is here said against modern in- 
novators is not so applicable to the Greek Church, 
still it will be impossible to vindicate her from 
the guilt of schism. That in the fourth century, 
when the Christian religion, in the reign of Ju- 
lian, was so gloriously justified by the striking 
testimony given in favor of its perpetuity, the 
oriental Christians were united in one body with 


hell’s torments. Hence we see them disunited, / the Latins, and made profession of the same faith, 


and nearly divided into as many sects as there 
are men. How different was the judgment of 
St. Paul, who, in his epistles, so strongly re- 


* See Bossuet’s History of the Protestant Va- 
riations, or Dr. Challoner’s Grounds of the Old 
Religion, first ed. p. 147. 


: for them all to agree in any one 
| 
) 


is a fact which cannot be called in question. 
)The separation of the Greek from the Latim 
/ Church did not take place till afterwards, and it 
was chiefly owing to the contrivance of Phociom 
and of Michael Cerularius. ‘That, in this sepa- 


) ration, the character of schism and of error be- 


longs solely to the Greeks will appear from the 
following statement. 


’ The perpetual duration of the one, holy, cath- 
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The consequence is, that no Protestant can (ine each point, and, after a profound study 
safely rely upon the instructions of his minis- ) of the Scriptures, to determine for himself 
ter: his very religion enjoins him to distrust (which are really fundamental articles, and 
the word of man, and to examine for himself whether or not there ought to be made any 
how far it is agreeable to the word of God: (addition to or subtraction from those which 
for he holds it as a maxim, that not only an {have been so often discussed by their doc- 
individual minister in private, but even a / tors. 
whole assembly of ministers may err; and that‘ Thus it appears that the religion of Protest- 
every Christian, by himself alone, is compe- ) ants involves in itself an internal principle of 
tent to judge of the sense in which the scrip- destruction ; because it is a principle of that 
ture is to be understood. Hence, in order to ) religion that every one ought to doubt, and 
ascertain the articles of their belief, it is ne- } suspend his belief of all that he has been 
cessary that all, even to the lowest mechanic, ) taught, and that, to be assured of his religion, 
should read the scriptures, not only in the / he ought first to search the Scriptures, and to 
common versions, but also in the originaj make an exact and laborious examination of 
texts themselves. To say that the fundamen- } every article; which, however, is manifestly 
tal points of faith are clear to all, is not a sat- ‘ impossible with respect to the great mass of 
isfactory answer to the difficulty here stated; ) mankind. How very different was the situa- 
for, in the first place, it is well known that | tion of the faithful in the first establishment 
Protestants could never yet agree among ) of Christianity, as is manifest from the coun- 
themselves respecting fundamentals; and, (cil of Jerusalem, whose decision was pro- 
in the second place, it would still be in-) posed to all as the oracle of the Holy Ghost.* 
cumbent on each individual, if he act con- (In virtue of this principle, no Catholic has 
sistently with his own principles, to exam- ) any reason to doubt or distrust the orthodoxy 


) 
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olic church is clearly evinced from the creed ) and others. With them, therefore, the change 
which the Greeks have retained equally with the ) commenced ; and we may say to them: ** Your 
Latins, and in which they equally profess to be- ) fathers, for the space of nine hundred years, be- 
lieve one, holy, catholic, and apostolic church ; ) lieved the primacy of Peter, and now you refuse 
and as the creed can never be false,so the church ) to believe it; and, by this same change, you 
can never fail being the one, holy, catholic, and ) cease to belong to the true church of Jesus Christ, 
apostolic church, which we profess to believe in which ought always to be one, and always the 
the creed. same, by the same profession of faith.”” By this 
This church existed before the separation, and ) separation the Greek Church has also lost the 
the Greeks acknowledged her authority: this is ) character of catholic, mentioned in the creed, 
a fact of the greatest notoriety. ‘This church, ) while the Latin Church has visibly retained it. 
therefore, since the separation, must still exist ) This schism, however, is not universal, but re- 
either with the Latins or the Greeks. Now, ) strained to some parts of the east; for there are 
when the Greeks separated from the Latins, the ) still many Greeks and oriental churches that con- 
Latin Church made no alteration: she remained ) tinue united in communion with the Latin Church, 
perfectly the same, both as to faith and disci- ) and thus concur with her in forming one and the 
pline. The Greeks, however, cannot deny but ) same church, spread over the whole world. It 
that, before this unfortunate separation, the true ) is also worthy of observation that the churches 
religion of Jesus Christ existed in the Catholic ) which are not in communion with the Roman 
Church; for otherwise it would not be in the ) church, do still agree with her in the leading 
Greek Church, which was then united to the ) controversies between Catholics and Protestants. 
Latin Church by the profession of the same faith. !The modern Greeks profess a great veneration 
If, therefore, the Latin was the true church be- ) for the holy fathers of the primitive church, both 
fore the separation, it must still have continued ' Greek and Latin: now these fathers have unan- 
to be the true church, because the separation of \ imously agreed in acknowledging the supremacy 
the Greeks caused in it no alteration whatever. (of the see of Rome; there still remains, there- 
But, on the side of the Greeks, a real change fore, in the doctrine of the Greeks a principle of 
took place, inasmuch as they renounced com- ‘reunion with the Catholic Church,—a principle 
munion with the see of Peter, which their fath- ) which their fathers constantly professed by ac- 
ers had always honored as the first of all churches ' knowledging a due subordination to the successor 
and the centre of catholic unity. The modern § of St. Peter. See Origen, Hom. 5, in Exod.; 
schismatics acknowledge the authority of the first ‘St. Basil, T. 1, p. 240; St. Cyril, Cat. 17, &e. 
seven general councils ; and that the primacy of § The chief question about which their separation 
the see of Peter was solemnly recognized in the { began, regards the procession of the Holy Ghost. 
last as well as in the first of those councils, is! 'The Greeks say he proceeds from the Father 
what cannot be denied by any impartial judge. only ; we (and here the Church of England 
The Greeks, therefore, by separating from the ) agrees with us) that he proceeds from the Father 
Latins, evidently abandoned the path marked out § and the Son. 
by our ancestors, St. Chrysostom, St. Athanasius, * Acts xv. 28. 
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of his belief, because he rests secure on the and he will give you another paraclete, that 
authority of that Church, to which the assist- ) he may abide with you For EVER, the Spirit 
ance of the same Holy Spirit was promised / of truth.’* 

for all ages tocome. “TI will ask the Father, * John xiv. 16. 








STANZAS 


WRITTEN IN A CHURCH YARD. 







“It is good for us to be here; if thou wilt, let us make here three tabernacles, one for thee, one for Moses, and 
one for Elias.”"—S¢t. Matthew. 







Merurnkxs it is good to be here, 
i If thou wilt let us build—but for whom ? 

, Nor Elias nor Moses appear ; 

\ But the shadows of Eve that encompass with gloom 
The abode of the dead, and the place of the tomb. 







. Shall we build to Ambition? Ah, no! 
i Affrighted he shrinketh away ; 

; For see, they would pin him below 

In a dark narrow cave, and, begirt with cold clay, 
To the meanest of reptiles a peer and a prey. 















To Beauty? Ah, no! she forgets 
The charms which she wielded before ; 
Nor knows the foul worm that he frets 
The skin that, but yesterday, fools could adore, 
For the smoothness it held, or the tint which it wore. 













Shall we build to the purple of Pride, 

The trappings which dizen the proud? 
Alas! they are all laid aside, 

And here ’s neither dress nor adornment allowed, 

Save the long winding-sheet and the fringe of the shroud. 












Toriches? Alas! ’t is in vain; 
Who hid in their turns have been hid ; 

The treasures are squandered again ; 
And here, in the grave, are all metals forbid, 
Save the tinsel that shines on the dark coffin lid. 












To the pleasures which Mirth can afford, 
The revel, the Jaugh, and the jeer? 

Ah! here is a plentiful board! 
But the guests are all mute at their pitiful cheer, 
And none but the worm is a reveller here. 












Shall we build to Affection and Love? 
Ah, no! they have withered and died, 
Or fled with the spirit above : 
Friends, brothers, and sisters, are laid side by side, 
Yet none have saluted and none have replied. 
Vou. IL—No. 3. 
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Unto Sorrow? The dead cannot grieve ; 
Not a sob, not a sigh meets mine ear, 


Which compassion itself could relieve, 


Ah! sweetly they slumber, nor love, hope or fear, 
Peace! peace! is the watch-word, the only one here. 


Unto Death, to whom monarchs must bow ? 
Ah, no! for his empire is known, 
And here there are trophies enow ! 


Beneath the cold head, and around the dark stone, 
Are the signs of a sceptre that none may disown. 


The first tabernacle to hope we will build, 
And look for the sleepers around us to rise ! 
The second to Faith, which insures it fulfilled : 
And the third to the Lamb of the great sacrifice, 
Who bequeathed us them both when he rose to the skies. 


LETTERS ON THE 


FRANSLATED FROM THE FRENCH OF COUNT DE MAISTRE, BY REV. JOHN FLETCHER, D-D. 


LETTER II}. 


Specimens of the accounts with which travellers, and particularly our English travellers, amuse 
and feed the credulity of the public, on the subject of the Inquisition. Frightful tales related by 
the pious and learned rector of Pewsey, the Rev. Mr. Townsend. When strictly analysed and 
examined, they amount to little else than so many silly tales and cock and bull stories. 


Monsieur LE Comre, 


7 HEN I spoke to you, in my preceding } 

letters, of the origin of the Inquisition, ( every thing Catholic, would not speak very 
and described its distinctive characteristics, I ) favorably of the Inquisition. The following 
borrowed my account almost exclusively from ( is one of his accounts, which I will request 


the reports of the committee of the Cortes, or- 
daining the suppression of this celebrated in- 
stitution. I could not have given you a better 
proof than this of my own strict impartiality. 
For when to defend a criminal, his defender 
derives his evidences from the very act itself 
of his accusation, the accuser surely in such 
case has no reason to complain. 

And now, sir, in order to make yon ac- 
quainted with the nature of the proceedings 
of the Inquisition, I will cite to you, in the 
first place, the testimony of an authority which 
is as little to be called in question as that of 


Protestant clergyman, the Rev. Joseph ‘Town- 
send, who travelled in Spain during the years 


1786 and ’87. You may suppose that such a 


\ 


( 


the Cortes. It is that of a learned lon 


} 





INQUISITION. 


man, full of prejudices and animosity against 


you to consider with attention. He tells us, 
‘that at a little distance from Seville, he 
beheld a building, the form of which struck 
him. Having asked a variety of questions re- 
specting it, a person of distinction who accom- 
panied him, informed him that this strangely 
built edifice was called El Quemadero ;* be- 
seeching him, at the same time, by no means 
to tell any one, from whom he received this 
information.” Struck with horror at this in- 
telligence, the humane and pious Mr. Town- 
send then tells us that “he at once hastened 
away from a spot which his imagination paint- 
ed all in flames.”” The next day, he adds, a 
person in the office of judge, communicated to 








* That is, the place for burning criminals. 
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him that this building was used as a scaffold for leave open a wide, strange latitude : and it is 
burning heretics, and that it was not more than ) really entertaining to hear him, first confidently 
four years ago, when a female underwent this ) assert that the place is destined for the burn- 
punishment. She was a nun who had been) ing of heretics; and then immediately after, 
guilty of different infamous actions and crimes. ) cite as a proof of this, not the execution of a 
Such is the narrative of this learned travel- | heretic, but of a monster. 
ler. In certain wise and well regulated states of 
Now, my lord, only for a moment weigh } Europe, the law is, that the incendiary of an 
some of its absurdities. In the first place, ) inhabited house shall himself be condemned to 
what is an edifice designed “as a scaffold for § the flames; and the public in general say: 
the burning of heretics?” Such an edifice, ) “ He very well deserves il.” But, at all events, 
destined to such a purpose, would of course think you, Sir, that the person who is guilty of 
burn itself, at the first experiment, and could ) a variety of infamous crimes, both in practice 
serve but once. But an edifice, serving as a ) and in theory, is less criminal in fact than an 
scaffold, is really something so ridiculous that ) incendiary ? 
the imagination can fancy nothing more pre- But I will cite to you another example of 
posterous. And then, how exceedingly amus- ) Mr. Townsend’s abhorrence and reprobation 
ing is the grave recommendation of the dis- ) of the Inquisition. It is the accountof a very 
tinguished personage, requesting the Rev. ) frightful Auto-da-fé, which took place a little 
traveller “ not to reveal the secret!’ a secret, / while before his reverence arrived in Spain. 
concerning a public building, designed for the ‘A beggar,” he tells us, “ named Ignazio 
execution of criminals by fire! Such as these ) Rodriguez, was condemned by the tribunal of 
are the pitiful tales, by which ignorance and 
bigotry impose upon the credulity and weak- 
ness of the public. Ihave no doubt, but the 
gravity of the Spaniard upon this occasion 
must have pitied, or rather ridiculed the ab- 
surdity of the man, whose protestant piety 
could have swallowed so much nonsense. 
** You see,’ some good-natured wit of Seville 
would have said to him “ you see this building, 
Sir ; it is here that they burn heretics in great 
secrecy. But pray, for the love of God, don’t ) they told her, ‘that it was not the practice of 
say any thing about it; else you would ruin‘ the Holy Office to condemn any one to death.’ 
me.” (A) Rodriguez was condemned to be led through 
It is, again, not a little entertaining to re- ( the streets of Madrid, mounted on anass; and to 
mark, that our traveller speaks of the Quema- } 
dero, just as if it were a coffee roaster, every practices of religion ; and to be ban- 


the Inquisition for having distributed certain 
love potions of a very indecent nature, and for 
having, in the administration of the infamous 
remedy, pronounced certain words of necro- 
mancy. It was moreover proved, that he had 
administered the disgusting dose to all ranks 
of persons. Rodriguez had two accomplices 
in his crimes, who were equally condemned, 
Juliana Lopez and Angela Barrios. One of 
these imploring the judges to spare her life, 


SC ll ll ll lll lll Oe 


be whipped. They likewise imposed upon him 


day in use. His imagination represents this ished from the capital for five years. The 
building to him, «as a place surrounded with ) reading of the sentence was frequently inter- 
flames of blood.”” You would suppose it a \ rupted by peals of laughter, in which the beg- 
slaughter-house, in the middle ofa permanent 
and constantly burning funeral pile. And yet, 
for four years it had never once witnessed an 
execution! And then, too,what was the victim? 
“ It was a nun, convicted of different infamous 
crimes and profunations.” 

And where then, tell me, is the nation where 
justice does not visit such crimes as her’s? 
The pious traveller has not thought proper to 
enter into any details. But his expressions 


gar himself joined.” 

«« Accordingly, the criminal was led through 
the streets, but not whipped. On the way and 
during the procession, the people offered him 
wine and biscuits” (cruel creatures) ‘to re- 
fresh him.” Such is the narrative given by 
Mr. Townsend. 

Now, I do think, that nothing can well be 
more lenient and humane than all this process. 
df here the tribunal deserves any reproach, it 





| 
| 
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is for the excess of its indulgence. For, if we | speak of witnesses, he in this case betrays the 


only consider the words of the traveller, we { grossest ignorance of criminal justice. 


find that the ingredients employed by Rodri- | 
| thing that can prove strength and impartiality, 


it is the authority which it gives to its tribu- 
| nals to cite before them such witnesses as they 


guez, were such as would, in any other coun- 
try, have condemned him to the pillory, to the 
galleys, or even to the gallows. 


However, all this does not satisfy Mr. Town- | 
cause. It is so in England: as, in fact, it is so 


,in every civilized nation. Men, if summoned, 


send. ‘The crime,” he remarks, “ was far 
below the dignity of the tribunal ; and it would 


For, if 
any thing can do honor to any government, any 


think necessary to determine the justice of any 








have been much better to have punished the ) areevery where obliged to appear before their 
miserable wretch in secret, by the vilest min- | respective coarts of justice ; to give testimony, 
ister of justice.” ) and to submit sometimes to very painful and 
It may, no doubt, be the case, that this Mr. ' tedious interrogatories. But so it is: when 
Townsend may have been once, or may be still a | ‘there is question of Spain, principles are al- 
very sensible man. But, where national preju- ) tered. Justice here is injustice ; and right 1s 
dices and religious bigotry prevail, there good | wrong. 
sense is completely useless. Strange itistosee) But, if it be the design of Mr. Townsend to 
a man insolently reprobating the criminal juris- \ speak of the accused, here he is more ridicu- 
prudence of a distinguished nation ; and at the ) lous still. For, let the person be who he may, 
same time, himself recommending the adoption ‘ if he be accused of any crime, why ought he 
of secret punishments. Had the Inquisition ) not to be cited or arrested, accordingly as cir- 
ordered one single lash of the whip to be in- | cumstances require? Strange indeed would 
flicted secretly, our traveller, in this case, would } be the privilege that exempted any one, or 
have loudly inveighed against such atrocity, ) such and such individuals, from the jurisdic- 
and have enriched his work with a beautiful | tion or action of the tribunals. But, the cir- 
engraving, in which he would have exhibited / cumstance which beyond any other hurts the 
two huge, robust executioners, tearing with ( feelings of our traveller, is this, ‘that the per- 
furious strokes the flesh of the unhappy vic- ; son accused may be arrested in the night ; and 
tim, in the depth of some frightful dungeon, ‘ even in his bed !”” This, above all the atroci- 
and in the presence of some pious Dominic- ties of the Inquisition, is what most excites 
ans. ( his indignation. In England it may be the case, 
Is it not, my lord, a piece of insolent pre- \ that a debtor or a person guilty only of some 
sumption in a traveller, a mere stranger, to ‘ small offence, may not or cannot be arrested 
undertake to decide, without any knowledge | in the middle of the night, and in bed. But, 
of the cause, what a great tribunal of Spain ‘I do not believe that such can be the case, 
should either publish or conceal, according to ' whenever there is question of a capital crime. 
the nature of the crimes which are brought ) Or if such be the case, I can only say, “so 
before it, and the degree of publicity which | much the worse for England.” And I do not 
human wickedness has stamped upon them? / see, why Spain is so far obliged to respect the 
Surely, the tribunals of Spain, like those of | \ sleep of a set of villains. 
other nations, are the best judges of what it is | We have just seen the preparations for the 
proper, either to conceal or to expose to the | frightful Auto-da-fé, which took place in 
public. ‘1764, in virtue of which an infamous criminal 
The rest of the reproaches of the reverend / was condemned to eat biscuits and drink wine, 
traveller concerning the Inquisition, are not through the streets of Madrid. But let us now 
less groundless than the preceding. He says, ) still farther see, how our good Protestant re- 
for example, “that this tribunal can cite before { lates the terms in which the Grand Inquisitor 
it whomsoever it thinks proper; nay, that it ) addressed the impious wretch, and announced 
can even surprise and seize people in their | to him the sentence of the Holy Office. Mr. 
beds, in the middle of the night.” Townsend’s account of it is not a little amus- 


If here, it be Mr. Townsend’s intention to ( ing. 
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«‘My son,” said the Inquisitor with the ) nature, the true character and proceedings of 
greatest mildness, “‘ you are going to hear the | the Inquisition. There is however another 
relation of your crimes, and the sentence pro- ) circumstance which well deserves your serious 
nounced for the expiation of your guilt. attention. Itis this, that the tribunal of the 

) 


Inquisition which is thus so grossly calumni- 
ated and reviled, was, in fact, rendered a real 
Court of Equity, at least equally necessary in 
the criminal order of things as it was in the 
civil. Grotius has defined equity ‘ Correctio 
ejus, in quo lex, propter universalitatem, deficit ;’’ 
that is, ‘* the remedy invented for those cases, 
in which the law, on account of its universal- 
ity, is deficient.” This definition is the dictate 
only of a great mind. Man can make only 
general laws. And for this very reason, they 
mony, by the Marquis de Cogulludo, who also ) are, of their own nature, in part unjust ; be- 
gave a grand entertainment after it to the / cause they cannot reach and apply to every 
judges and officers of the Inquisition.” possible case. Whence it is true, that the 

He closes his interesting narrative with ) exception to the rule is, under these circum- 
the following reflection, which, if any thing { stances, alike and equally just, as is the rule 
of the kind could do so, ought somewhat to ) itself. And wherever there is neither dispen- 
surprise us in this travelling minister of i sation, exception, nor mitigation, there must 


lenity is great; because our holy tribunal, 
always most indulgent, seeks rather to reform 
than to punish. Let your sorrow flow from 
the consciousness of guilt, and not from a 
sense of the disgrace you suffer.” 

The monster was accordingly, as I have 
stated, marched through the streets of Madrid, 
eating biscuits and drinking wine. And the 
pious traveller adds, Oh, horrible cruelty ! that 
“the first nobility and all the ladies of the 
court, were invited to be present at the cere- 


Gospel. : necessarily in such cases exist violation and 

“If the king,” he says, ‘‘ wishing to destroy ( abuses: because universal conscience allow- 
the tribunal, intended to render it contempti- ) ing, at first, the establishment of exceptions, 
ble in the eyes of his subjects, he could not soon, individual passions interfere to general- 
have adopted a better expedient.” ise them, in order to defeat the law. 

Thus then the admirable alliance of legal ) In the criminal order of things, the power of 
severity with Christian charity ; the compas- equity is usually confided and confined to the 
sion of the public, corresponding with the sovereign. Hence the grant of pardons, the 
clemency of the judges, the paternal address commutation of punishments, Letters de Ca- 
and discourse of the Inquisitor; the sentence ) chét, &c., in room of legal condemnations, 
of condemnation, no other than an exhorta- / economical judgments, &e. But, it is a point 
tion to the criminal to reform his life; the ) which every enlightened observer knows and 
punishment which followed, changed all at ) will admit, that the interference of the sove- 
once into a feast of mercy, which the nobility \ reign’s power in the administration of justice, 
came to celebrate,in company with the judges, ) is of all things the most dangerous. Not that 
all this mild and tender jurisprudence, and (I wish, God forbid that I should, to call in 
whicb is so remarkable and so peculiar to ) question the sovereign’s claim to the happy, 
Spain, neither awakes the admiration nor yet (and magnificent right of granting pardon. 
the slenderest interest of a man, whose eye is ) What alone I contend for is, that he ought to 
clouded and whose reason is vitiated by the / make use of the prerogative with prudence and 
unhappy prejudices of his nation. On the) great sobriety, lest by exerting it too far, he 
contrary, in the whole process, and in a spec- / create greater evils. I think, that whenever 
tacle that would have excited the admiration of } there is not any question of pardon properly so 
a Mahometan or a Hindoo, had they properly ? called, but of certain mitigations which it is 
understood it, our enlightened traveller sees | not easy to define, but, above all, with respect 
nothing but objects of ridicule and motives for ) to such crimes as violate religion and public 
contempt. morals, I think, that in these cases, the miti- 

I hope, my lord, that I have now said enough ) gating power would, with far greater advan- 
to give you a correct idea of the origin, the ( tage, be vested in an enlightened tribunal in 
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which “the Oil of Mercy’ is introduced amid 
the angry and violent discussions of criminal 
jurisprudence? 

Considered in this point of view, the Inqui- 
sition, it is certain, is so formed as to render 
great service to the public. For example, it 
may be remembered that not many years ago, 
a very infamous female in Madrid, had, by the 
appearance of the most heroic piety, but con- 
cealing the deepestand the most refined hypo- 
crisy, contrived to deceive the whole capital. 
She had for her pretended director and her 
real accomplice, a monk still more wicked and 
abandoned than herself. Such was the excess 
of her criminal artifices, that she imposed upon 
the credulity of a certain bishop; and pre- 
tending that she was too ill to leave her cham- 
ber, obtained leave, through his interest and 
application, to have the Blessed Sacrament 
preserved in it, for the alleged exercise of her 
devotions. It was, however, ere long discov- 
ered, that this said apartment was the scene 
and theatre of the most criminal disorders. 
Here then the Inquisition, informed of the 
crimes, and taking to itself the cognisance of 
them, had the fairest opportunity of displaying 
a magnificent Auto-da-fé, against the two 
criminals, and above all against the monk. 
However, even on this awful occasion, justice 
could not entirely supersede mercy. The In- 
quisition disposed of the abandoned woman 
without any éclat, punished her accomplice, 
without putting him to death, and screened 
the reputation of the unsuspecting prelate, 
whose credulity had been so shamefully im- 
posed upon. 

I will cite to you another example. The 
history of two ecclesiastics, the brothers Ques- 
tas, was very well known throughout Spain. 
They had the misfortune to have displeased 
a celebrated favorite at court; and were, 
through his interest, made over to the In- 
quisition, charged with an accusation, which 
was supported by all the weight of an influ- 
ence which seemed to be invincible. In short, 
nothing was forgotten or omitted that inge- 
nuity could imagine or invent, to ruin the two 
individuals. But the Inquisitor of Valladolid, 
by some means or other, got wind of the con- 
spiracy ; and neither any ascendancy of autho- 
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rity nor any seductions of persuasion, could 
move him from his determination to follow up 
the cause of justice. He suspected and sifted 
carefully the accusations alleged against the 
two brothers: and having procured fresh tes- 
timony, he declared both of them innocent. 
The business was then carried, by appeal, be- 
fore the Supreme tribunal of the Inquisition 
at Madrid. And here too, the Grand Inquisi- 
tor resisted nobly the giant-child of favor, and 
obtained the victory over him. One of the bro- 
thers who had been imprisoned, was set at 
liberty, and the other who had taken flight, 
returned quietly to his friends. 

On another occasion, previous to the afore- 
said instance, the Grand Inquisitor Aveda, 
making the visit to the prisons of the Inquisi- 
tion, found in them certain individuals hitherto 
unknown to him. ‘And who,” he said, “are 
these men ?””—** They are men,” was the reply, 
“who have been arrested by the orders of gov- 
ernment, and sent into these prisons for such and 
such a cause.” —* Well,” remarked the Inqui- 
sitor, “but all this has nothing to do with re- 
ligion.” And he, accordingly, ordered them 
to be released. ° 

Besides the aforesaid accounts, which I 
have learnt from the most unquestionable au- 
thority, it would be easy to adduce a thousand 
others which attest the happy influence of the 
Inquisition, considered at once as a court of 
equity, as an instrument of national policy, 
and as an organ of censure. It is, in fact, in 
this threefold point of view, that this institu- 
tion ought properly to be considered. For, at 
times, its gentler influences serve to mitigate the 
severity, and the often ill-graduated inflictions 
of the criminal law. In some instances, it 
enables the sovereign to exercise, with less 
inconvenience than he can do in any other 
tribunal, a certain kind of justice, which under 
one form or other exists in every country. In 
short, on many occasions, more fortunate and 
successful than the tribunals of other nations, 
the tribunal of the Inquisition represses vice 
and immorality, in a way, of all others the most 
useful to the State, threatening, whenever any 
disorder becomes notorious or alarming, to 
efface the line which separates the sin from the 
crime. 
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Whatever might be said of its utility under 
particular circumstances, it is certain that it 
has rendered to Spain the most signal services, 
and this illustrious kingdom owes to it the 
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tribute of immortal thanks. This however is 
a point which I propose to establish in my suc- 
ceeding letter, so as to leave, I flatter myself, 
no doubt upon your lordship’s mind. 


NOTES AND ILLUSTRATIONS. 


(A)—English Travellers. 


THERE is no set of men under the sun, who 
correspond so exactly with the character of Ra- 
belais’ Lamian witches, as our English travel- 
lers. «‘ These witches,” says Rabelais, “are so 
sharp-sighted and lynx-eyed, when they are 
Jrom home, that they can see every thing, can 
see objects which had never before been ob- 
served, nor so much as heard of. Whereas, 
when they are at home, they can see nothing ; 
they are downright blind. The case is, that 
when at home they regularly and always put 
their eyes into their shoes.” 

Such precisely as this is the character, and 


such the case, particularly of our English tra- 
vellers : for, the travellers of other nations are 
neither, when from home, so keen sighted, nor 


when at home, so blind as ours are. Our tra- 
vellers, true Lamians, in their journeys, and 
tours and voyages to different countries, dis- 
cover an endless, countless multitude of the 
strangest and most astonishing things that 
were ever heard of, monsters, chimeras, &c., 
which no human being but themselves had 
ever so much as suspected to exist. Hence 
their very interesting volumes are full of the 
most important discoveries, beings, and scenes, 
and actions, and objects, alike curious and 
wonderful as they are important. These im- 
portant discoveries relate principally, howe- 
ver, to the Catholic religion, to the professors, 
the follies, the vices, the superstitions, the 
bigotry, &c. of what they call « Popery.” 
And then it is equally true, that the descrip- 
tions which they give of these things, are so 
eloquent ; their tales of wonder are so admira- 
bly told, as to excite the delight of the pious 
Protestant, and confirm him in the ortho- 
doxy of his faith: whilst indeed some of their 
tales are so frightful, as to terrify the pious 


ladies and half the old women of the nation. 


A book of travels, without these recommenda- 
tions, and our Lamians know it well, would 
be lifeless and insipid; it would hardly find a 
reader. Hence, for the trade is a very profit- 
able one, hence the quick-sightedness of these 
men in seeing, and their zeal and eloquence 
in describing what they represent as the Ca- 
tholic religion. The real fact however is, that 
their representations and accounts, are, for the 
far greater part, neither more nor less than a 
tissue of silly lies and pitiful tales, the dic- 
tates of prejudice, and the inventions of bigotry 
and interest. ‘There is no wonder,’’ says 
Dr. Moore, “that the English are peculiarly 
prejudiced in their notions of foreign countries, 
and still more so, in regard to the religious 
tenets of foreign nations. Well stocked with 
prejudices, before they begin to travel, they 
are always sure to look out for those objects 
which confirm them . Many English 
travellers remain four or five years abroad ; and 
during all that space, have hardly been ever in 
any other company but that of their own coun- 
trymen.”’— Travels through France. 

It would be easy, indeed, to adduce the tes- 
timony of a few of our travellers, (for they are 
not, every one of them, Lamian witches, ) who 
reprobate the conduct and the prejudices, of 
their fellow-travelling countrymen. Thus, the 
candid Mr. Temple says: “« Every Englishman 
must own, after a little travelling and mixing 
in foreign society, that our own prejudices, 
whether as a nation or a sect, appear to us as 
unworthy and inveterate, as those of any under 
the sun. They will admit that no set of men, 
in their private character, have been so injuri- 
ously aspersed by the cankered tongue of 
slander, as the Roman Catholic Priesthood, 
&e.”— Travels. 

If the tales of our travellers were read only 
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gree. And then too what is equally the case, 
vice in this country is far bolder and more 
unblushing than it is in other nations: for, in 
these, however prevalent it may be, it is at all 
events far more retired and more modest. 

In regard of the neglect of religion. Bishop 
Porteus, in one of his Charges says: ‘ Scarce- 
ly one symptom of religion ever appears 
amongst us, except on the Lord’s Day.” Ad- 
dison, in whose time the sense of religion was 
more common than it is at present, observes 
in his Freeholder: ‘there is less religion in 
England than in any other country, a fact,” 
he adds, ‘* which all travellers must have re- 
marked, who take any notice of what passes 
in other nations.” ‘ We are acquainted with 
no country in Europe,” says the learned 
writer of the Black Book, «in which abuses 
are more prevalent, and in which there is so 
little piety.” 

In regard of ignorance. Bishop Porteus 
again, lamenting the dreadful evil, states that 
‘in some parts of his diocess, the people are 
in a state, little short of Pagan ignorance and 
irreligion.” He tells us, that in his own liv- 
ing which he held in the country, “he found 
his parishioners absolutely ignorant of the 
God who made them.” In like manner, the 
pious Hannah More, in her Letters, complains 
as follows: ‘* While we are sending missiona- 
ries to India, our own villages are in Pagan 
darkness, and upon many of them scarcely a 
ray of Christianity has shone.” «The popu- 
lace of England,” say the writers of the 
Quarterly Review, ‘are more ignorant of 
other Christian country. their religious duties, than they are in any 

Thus, for example, in regard of vice ; take ) other Christian country.” 
only, as a specimen, the account which, inhis( In regard of infidelity. «Infidelity and in- 
Letter to the Bishop of London, the Rev. Mr.) difference,” say the writers of the British 
Noel gives of the state of our capital. This ( Critic, and there is no better authority, “are 
boasted seat of wisdom contains, he asserts, the prevailing and damning sins of the na- 
*‘its 500,000 Sabbath-breakers, at the very , tion.” Voltaire, indeed, was so convinced of 
least; its 10,000 enslaved gamblers, its 20,000 the prevalence of these misfortunes in this 
beggars, its 30,000 thieves, its 100,000 habit. country, that in one of his Letters to D’Alem- 
ual drunkards, its 100,000 systematic and } bert he exultingly exclaims: ‘ Nous avons 
abandoned profligates.”” The proportion of ) pour nous toute l’Angleterre.” 
these disorders will, of course, be somewhat In regard of sects, and the confusion of relt- 
less in the provinces than in a capital. Still, ) gions, certain it is, that in no nation of the 
the fact will not be denied, that they are (/ universe do there prevail half so many as in 
every where, but above all in our manufactur- ) this country ; whence also it is proverbially 
ing towns, prevaleat in a very frightful de- called by the French “Je pays des sectes.” 


by the candid and enlightened, so far from 
wishing to check, I should wish rather to pro- 
mote their circulation : because to such minds 
the reading of them would suggest only feel- 
ings of contempt and reprobation for so much 
injustice. In like manner, if their accounts 
and tales did us no injury, we should in this 
case laugh at them, as so many subjects of 
amusement. But unhappily, so it is: the num- 
ber of enlightened Protestants in regard of our 
religion, approaches, I fear, very near to zero: 
“« Malunt nescire, quia jam oderunt.”? Whereas, 
the multitudes who read the lies and fictions of 
our travellers, are immense; in fact, nearly 
all that can read at all. These, therefore, 
receive and read them with greediness, They 
look upon their falsehoods as so many truths ; 
their ridicule as so much wit; and their 
insults as so much orthodoxy. Thus it is, 
that the public form their notions of our re- 
ligion, and thus contract their prejudices and 
their hostility against it. Calumny, insult 
and ridicule, are indeed awful things. They 
prove every thing to the ignorant, the preju- 
diced and the weak. 

If I were disposed to do so, how easy would 
it be to draw a picture of this Protestant coun- 
try, which, for the darkness of its shades and 
the horror of its scenes, would at least equal 
those descriptions which our travellers give of 
Catholic nations. Our daily papers, indeed, 
as well as a multitude of Protestant writers, 
present to us constantly such proofs of vice, of 
ignorance, of irreligion, of fanaticism, &c., as 
would, I think, be looked for in vain in any 
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And then too, these. sects prevail in every 
shape and shade of error, from the absurdities 
of fanaticism to the impieties of irreligion. 
Edwards, in his Gangreana cited by Dr. Gray, 
once reckoned up “a hundred and seventy- 
six heretical and blasphemous opinions, main- 
tained in this country in the course of four 
years.” In fact, so numberless and various 
are the sects and religions of this country, 
forming an immense circle of absurdity and 
error, that I defy any learning to count them 
up. Just like the shades of Virgil, they have 
pressed, and still press upon each other, at the 
gates of oblivion,—* Huc omnis turba effusa 
ruebat ;”,—et ruit. 

As a proof altogether of the fanaticism, su- 
perstilion, ignorance, credulity, §c., which pre- 
vail in this country, I might cite the fact 


‘fell, were stripped of their bark, for relics. 
(Even the blood-stained earth, in the several 
‘ spots where he and his followers fell, has been 
( SCI anes up and carried off as sacred memen- 
tos. 

If the profaneness and folly of all this had 
been confined to a few ignorant and deluded 
the thing might not excite much 
But, we here see, as the journalist 


states, that they pervaded and infected thous- 


fanatics, 
wonder. 


individuals, whose circumstances and situation 
in life were respectable and decent. This, in- 
deed, is admitted. 


Such then, even in this enlightened nation, as 


C4 
( 
! 
' 
( 
| ands, and of course, a considerable number of 
( 
( 


it is called; such, 
| peare once called ‘the civilest in our isle ;” 
such, under the very shade of Canterbury’s 


in a county which Shaks- 


which but yesterday came, not perhaps to ) hallowed towers, and within the atmosphere 
excite the wonder of those who know the ( of two illustrious bishoprics, where piety, if 


general state of its society, but to give pain § 


any where, ought to reign, and instruction 


to the pious and well instructed. A madman 
calling himself Sir William Courtenay, an- 
nounced himself the Saviour of the world, the 
Messiah invested with a divine mission, Je- 
sus Christ himself, who had been crucified 
upon the cross. And in order to make this lat- 
ter pretext the more credible, he made certain 
punctures or appearances of punctures, in his 
hands and side, as the wounds inflicted on the 
occasion of his passion. 
sides all this, represented that he was invul- 


He moreover, be- 


nerable, or that, if he were shot, he should 
shortly revive again. 

Now, profane and absurd as ail this was, 
yet it was all firmly and piously believed. 
The man’s blasphemies were revered as so 
many heavenly truths; his pretended invul- 
nerability, as an undoubted miracle; and his 
promised resuscitation as a positive fact. 
ther did this infatuation cease, even when the 
wretched fanatic was killed. For, (I quote 
the account, as given in the St. James’ Chron- 
icle, at the time) ‘“‘ his blouse, or smock-frock, 
stained with blood, was torn up with pious 
ardor, by the thousands of his admirers who 
crowded to see his body. 


also were eagerly 
of 
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His hair and beard 


flourish ; such, even under all these favorable 
circumstances, is the state of the public mind, 
at all events, among the vulgar, on the subject 


of religion. In no nation, Iam convinced,would 


ne travellers meet with instances of igno- 
( ranee, fanaticism and folly, parallel or similar 
to the above. 

But, in fact, to show the ignorance and fan- 


aticism of the English people, I might have 


di 
(appealed to instances, and these too very re- 


‘ cent ones, perhaps even more astonishing than 
( 


(the h, for example, was the case 


above. 
of Johanna Southcote, whose miraculous con- 
ception, heavenly parturition, and divine re- 
suscitation, were piously believed, not only 


by thousands of the vulgar, but even by many 


Oe 


‘of the best instructed, nay, even by certain 
clergymen of the Established Church. Such, 
again, but yesterday, was the case of the raving 
Irving and his angels. The howlings of the 
former and the unknown tongues of the latter, 
were listened to and revered, as the voice of 
God and the dictates of the will of heaven, 
again by multitudes of the well 
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Wherefore, having thus stated a few of the ) their eyes into their shoes, they might find as 
many disorders which prevail in this country, {| much to condemn and ridicule “ at home,” as 
I will simply here remark, that, if our travel- ) they do when “from home,”’ to reprobate and 
lers did not, like the Lamian witches, put ( vilify. 


OLEA SACRA—HOLY OILS. 


HOUGH the main object that engages ) different parishes, for the consecration of the 
the attention of the Church during Holy ( baptismal font on the following Saturday.* 

Week, is the commemoration of the passion) The Holy Oils, according to the present 
and death of her divine Redeemer, she inter- ) discipline of the Church, are consecrated by a 
rupts the flow of her grief, by a joyful but | bishop,t and are of three kinds: the Oil of 
transient ceremony, to recall the recollection ) Catechumens, which is used in blessing the 
of that master-piece of infinite love, the in- (baptismal font, in anointing the breast and 
stitution of the blessed Eucharist. It was on ) shoulders of those who are to be baptized, and 
the eve of his final sacrifice, and of his sepa- ( on other occasions; the Oil of the sick, which 
ration from his brethren, from his friends, ) serves for the administration of Extreme Unc- 
from those who had stood by him in the hour / tion, to persons who are in a probable danger 
of temptation, that he exhibited this evidence ) of death by sickness ; and the Holy Chrism, 
of his boundless liberality; a token of his ) which is used in anointing the head of those 
affection, which the Church his spouse would 
not pass unnoticed even in the depth of her sacraments of Confirmation and Holy Orders, 
sorrowing and affliction. She has, however, (in the blessing of bells and chalices, &c. The 
appointed another period of the year .for its ‘ two first mentioned oils consist of pure oil of 


: 
foe have been baptized, in conferring the 
special commemoration, that her children Ss without any mixture; but the holy 


then indulge more freely in the sentiments of | chrism is a compound of oil of olives and a 
small quantity of balsam.t 

How beautiful are these emblems, under 
which the Holy Ghost has directed his Church 
to dispense his precious gifts to man. The 
natural properties of oil invest it with a pecu- 
liar fitness for the symbolic representation ol 
the admirable effects which the grace of God 
produces in the soul. It sheds a cheering 
light, has a soothing and curative influence 
which he has been pleased to communicate ) when medically applied, strengthens the body 
the graces of sanctification. For, on thisday, ( and facilitates the exercise of its faculties. 
it has been customary from a very early pe- Perfumes, likewise, are a preservative against 
riod, to consecrate the oils which are used in ( corruption, and are productive of delightful 
the administration of the sacraments. Ori- sensations. What could be more explicitly 
ginally this ceremony took place on Easter- ) typical than all this, of the light and strength 
eve, immediately before the solemn rite of ( which are communicated to us by the grace of 


baptism. But since the seventh century, it) x ponedict XIV.. De Festis part i. No. 189. 


has been usual to perform it on Holy Thurs-( + Ibid. No. 187, 188. Pouget, Jnstit. Cathol. 


day for the sake of convenience, that the oils re hale aN uk i. Nos. 185, 186. Butler’s 
, ° . > - . 


might be distributed in due time among the ( Feasts and Fasts. 


joy and thanksgiving which are prompted by 
this magnificent boon of Almighty goodness. 

But, in briefly retracing before us, on the 
Thursday of Holy Week, the stupendous mys- 
tery of the Eucharist, that memorial of all that 
is solemn and sublime in religion, that foun- 
tain-head of every spiritual blessing, the 
Church of God directs our attention to kin- 
dred institutions, those other channels through 
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God? What could be more forcibly express- who lived about the same time, asserts that 
ive of the power which it gives us, to resist it is necessary for him who is baptized, to 
and overcome the various causes of spiritual) be anointed, that by the reception of the 
decay? What could more beautifully illus- ( chrism, he may become the anointed of God, 
trate the happy influence which he exercises, and may possess the grace of Christ ;” and he 
who, by a life of edification, becomes to all ( adds, that the oil with which this unction is 
around him “the good odor of Christ ?” It | made, is blessed at the altar.* The use of 
is not a matter of surprise, therefore, that na- holy oil and the blessing of the baptismal 
ture herself should have taught the existence | water, are referred by St. Basil to the apos- 
of a species of affinity, between these unc-(tolic age. ‘‘ We consecrate,” he says, “the 
tuous and fragrant substances, and a certain | water of baptism 2:d the oil of unction, and 
superiority or sacredness of character, and / the person also who is baptized. What writ- 
that, from the earliest period of the world, to § ten authority have we for this? Does it not 
be anointed with an aromatic oil was looked ) come to us through the channel of a silent 
upon as a sign of consecration.* Thus were ) and secret tradition?”’+ St. Cyril of Jerusa- 
kings invested with the prerogatives of roy- (lem thus addresses the faithful who had been 
alty under the Mosaic law;t thus were the 9 lately baptized : «* Your whole body has been 
Levites set apart for the special service of the § anointed with consecrated oil, and you have 
Almighty ;{ thus too are the servants of Jesus ? eaten the fruit of the prolific olive, which is 
Christ elevated to that royal priesthood, which § Jesus Christ. This oil is an emblem of the 
is the effect of his grace, and confers a two- ( grace which has been communicated to your 
fold excellence, the dignity and the sanctity ) souls. By prayer and the invocation of God, 
of a Christian. it acquires a virtue which wipes away the 
Could we even discover no symbolic con- ; stain of sin, and expels the evil spirit.”t To 
nection between the use of oil and the opera- 5 these testimonies of the Fathers many more 
tions of divine grace, or were there no traces ( might be added, to show the religious use of 
of it to be found in the Mosaic ritual, the con- ) oils in the ritual of the primitive Church. 
stant practice of the Church in all ages would ( And, though these writers did not live at a 
be amply sufficient to render its religious ) period immediately subsequent to the estab- 
application venerable in our eyes. All the (lishment of Christianity, their authority is 
most ancient liturgical books of the oriental ) conclusive upon the subject, because they 
and western churches attest the use of oil in (speak of the custom, as one transmitted by 
their ceremonial, and we gather the same fact $ their predecessors. This, indeed, must have 
from the declarations of councils that were ( been the case, as in no other supposition could 
held, and from the testimony of Fathers who ‘ we account for the fact, that in the fourth cen- 
wrote, at a period when the Church, it is uni- / tury the baptismal unctions were universally 
versally admitted, was yet pure in her doc- 4 used throughout the Church. The Scriptures 
trine and discipline.§ Tertullian, who flour- ) themselves explicitly make known to us a 
ished in the second and third centuries, ob- { sacrament which requires an external unction. 
serves ; that «the body is anointed, that the ) «Is any man sick among you? let him bring 
soul may be consecrated.’’|| St. Cyprian, | in the priests of the Church, and let them pray 
; : over him, anointing him with oil in the name 

acne na apart ine morng; tak the ofthe Lords and the prayer of uth shallsave 
it up for a title, pouring oil upon the top of it.””— ) the sick man, and the Lord shall raise him up, 
ary ty ry oie took a little vial of oil, and one =a - tit: Daye a in 
poured it upon his (Saul’s) head, and kissed him, ) him.”§ Having exposed the grounds on which 
and said : Behold the Lord hath anointed thee to ) the practice of the Catholic Church is estab- 


ince his inheritance.’’—] Kings x. 1. ; ‘ . 
oF Thea dink mnbiat Aaron and hiy'vane, _. , ) lished, we shall pass to the consideration of the 
that they may do the office of priesthood unto 
me.’’—Erod. xxx. 30. 

§ Pouget ibid., note. - 
|} De Resur. Carn. c. viii. ) 


* Epist. 70 ad Januar. 
+ De Spir. Sancto, c. 27. 
¢ Catech. Mvstag.2. § St. James v. 14, 15. 
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ceremony by which the holy oils are conse- oils, they are reverently saluted by the bishop 
crated. and the priests who attend him, with the 
St. Cyril has already informed us that this 2 words, Hail, holy chrism! Hail, holy oil! As 
ceremony is performed with prayer and the § the adversaries of the Catholic Church have 
invocation of God. When circumstances per- ) stigmatized so many of her observances with 
mit it, the bishop who officiates is assisted (the epithet of superstition and idolatry, we 
by twelve priests, seven deacons, seven sub-) could scarcely suppose that this ceremony 
deacons, and other inferior ministers, all( would escape the charge. But what is the 
habited in the ornaments of their respective ) meaning of this salutation? If, as is really 
orders. This rite is a vestige of an ancient ec- ( the case, it is a mere protestation of the rela- 
clesiastical discipline, which required that the } tive respect which we pay to an object dedi- 
bishop, in the solemn celebration of the holy ) cated to God, is it not an act of rational reli- 
mysteries, should be attended by all his cler-{ gion? Is it idolatrous or superstitious to en- 
gy ;* and as the holy oils were blessed during ) tertain a veneration for that which has a pe- 
the mass, the same solemnity accompanied ( culiar relation with the Deity?) Were the Jews 
that ceremony. ‘T'welve priests are admitted as ) idolaters when, from the banks of the rivers 
assistants at the consecration of the oils, to de- ( of Babylon, they poured forth an eloquent and 
note the number of the apostles who surrounded ) plaintive apostrophe to their cherished Jeru- 
our Saviour at the last supper on the day before / salem? Was St. Andrew the apostle charge- 
his death ; and seven deacons and sub-deacons, \ able with superstition, when he joyfully saluted 
in conformity to the primitive institution of) the cross, on which he was to seal his faith 
deacons by the apostles. with his blood? Away then with these ground- 
The blessing of the oils consists of various ) less imputations: they are unworthy of an en- 
prayers, repeated signs of the cross and insuf- ( lightened age, and still more discreditable are 
flations ; rites that may be traced to the earliest ) they to the religious spirit of those who origi- 
period of Christianity. In the first ages of the / nate or perpetuate them. The least reflection 
Church, the sign of the cross was more fre- { would be sufficient to open their eyes upon 
quently used than at the present day, and St. ) this subject, and to show, that if it is a crime 
Austin and St. Chrysostom inform us that no {to venerate what is dedicated to God, it is 
sacred rite was duly performed without it.+ But ) equally, if not more so, to manifest an outward 
what is signified by the action of breathing (regard for a fellow-being, to salute an ac- 
upon the oils? It is a mere aspiration of the ) quaintance, to observe the usual forms of 
heart to God, a supplication which, like the ( civility; for, in one case as well as in the 
sign of the cross, or the more explicit form of) other, a certain respect is paid to a mere 
vocal prayer, invokes upon the oils the sancti- / creature. 
fying influence of the Holy Ghost. Weread) ‘The ceremony we have just described sug- 
in the Gospel that our Saviour himself breathed ) gests a reflection, which affords at once an 
upon the apostles, when he said to them, evidence in favor of the Catholic faith, and an 
«« Receive ye the Holy Ghost.”’ As this cere- inducement to comply with its requisitions. 
mony was significative of the effect which was § It is a proof that the holy oils were regarded 
produced in their souls, so in the blessing of with peculiar veneration in the early days of 
the oils, the insufflation is emblematic of the ( religion, and that in the ritual observances of 
virtue which is imparted to them, while at the ) the Church they were believed to be accom- 
same time it is an invocation of this super- ( panied with a supernatural virtue. The solemn 
natural influence. rite by which they were consecrated and the 
After the consecration of each of the holy ) admirable influence that was attributed to their 
use, sufficiently demonstrate that the sacra- 
* Of this custom we have a remnant in the or- ) ments, for the administration of which they 
dination of bishops and priests, who on that occa- ) were employed, were considered, not simply 
sion say mass with the bishop. E 3 : : ; 
t Aug. Tr. 118 in Joan. Chrysost. hom. 55 im ) in the light of external emblems or inoperative 
Matth. ? forms, but as channels of divine grace ; lavers 
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of regeneration, in which the soul of man was the armour of salvation; and she is now await- 
purified from the defilements of sin ; fountains ) ing the moment when, summoned from life, 
of living water, in which the Christian was ) we shall again appeal to her consoling minis- 
fortified against the trials and temptations of | trations, that with her aid we may safely tra- 
life, and refreshed with the consolations of the ) verse the “region of the shadow of death.” 
Holy Ghost. Such also is the belief of the (In the baptism which consecrated our earthly 
Catholic at the present day ; and what a sub- existence, water was the matter of the sacra- 


ject of fervent and perpetual thanksgiving to (ment; in that which is to regenerate us unto 
the Almighty, what a powerful motive to serve ) eternal life, it will be oil, the emblem of im- 
him with fidelity will occur to our mind, if mortality.* May we so cherish this belief, 
we look back upon those incomparable bless- { these blessings, these hopes, as to be found 
ings that we received, when the water of jus- ) worthy of that purifying unction at our depar- 
tification was administered to us, and the ( ture hence, and to exclaim in the triumph of 
chrism of confirmation invigorated our hearts! ) Christian faith, «« Thou hast anointed my head 
At our entrance into the world, religion dedi- ( with oil, and my chalice which inebriateth 
cated us to the service of the Almighty; at a) me, how goodly is it!’’t W. 
maturer age when we were called to the con- 

flict with the spiritual foe, she fortified us with § * Genie du Christ. + Psalm 22, v. 5. 


CREATION AND REDEMPTION. 


BY ARCHDEACON SPENCER. 


‘6 Let there be light, and there was light.” 


“Let there be light !”—were the words of creation, 
That broke on the chaos and silence of night; 

The creatures of mercy invoked to their station, 
Suffused into being, and kindled to light. 


«‘ Let there be light!”—The Great Spirit descended, 
And flashed on the waves that in darkness had slept, 
The sun in his glory a giant ascended, 
The dews on the earth their mild radiance we})t. 


«‘ Let there be light !”—And the fruits and the flowers, 
Responded in smiles to the new lighted sky, 

There was scent in the gale, there was bloom in the bowers, 
Sweet sound for the ear, and soft hue for the eye. 


‘* Let there be light !”—And the mild eye of woman 
Beam’d joy on the man who this paradise sway’d: 

There was joy—till the foe of all happiness human, 
Crept into those bowers—was heard—and obey’d. 


‘‘ Let there be light !”"—-Were the words of salvation, 
When man had defeated life’s object and end ; 

He waned from his glorious and glad elevation, 
Abandoned a God, and conform’d to a fiend. 
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‘‘ Let there be light!”—The same Spirit supernal, 
That lighted the torch when creation began, 

Laid aside the bright beams of his Godhead eternal, 
And wrought as a servant, and wept as a man. 


« Let there be light !”—From Gethsemane springing, 
From Golgotha’s darkness, from Calvary’s tomb, 

Joy, joy unto mortals, good angels are singing, 
The Shiloh has triumph’d, and death is o’ercome. 


MARIA, 


OR CONFIDENCE IN GOD ULTIMATELY REWARDED. 


Translated from the Freneh. 


CuarrTer XI. 
A good action.— Trait of humanity. 


EVERAL weeks glided by without any 

thing to disturb the tranquillity of Clo- 
tilda. Her time was spent in walking in the 
garden, reading pious books, or working with 
her needle. 

One Sunday, after having heard Mass, she 
asked leave of the abbé’s sister to employ the 
money which the curate had sent to her, in 
rebuilding the cottage of a poor man whom 
the village pastor had recommended to the 
charity of the faithful, and whose property 
had been destroyed by fire. 

—*‘ My dear child! 
intention does honor to your heart; such sen- 
timents will be a source of merit, and draw 
upon you the blessings of the poor ; I approve 
your plan, and if you have not money enough 
to carry it into effect, my purse is at your dis- 
posal.” 

Clotilda was delighted with this kind of- 
fer, and affectionately thanked the excellent 
lady. 

Whilst reflecting on the best means of exe- 
cuting her project, she received a visit from 
the curate of Leutmeritz; she related to him 
all the circumstances of her painful journey, 
and the many marks of kindness which she 
had received from his sister. 

The good pastor, seeing her so happy, was at 


your laudable 


a loss how to make known to her what had 
happened since her departure. When he 
thought her prepared to receive the informa- 
tion, he told her that she had been condemned, 
adding that until she should be arrested, the 
relatives of the baroness were not to take pos- 
session of the estate, and that the whole po- 
lice of the canton was in search of her in 
every direction. 

The innocent Clotilda, who had already 
endured so many trials, little thought that 
there were others still greater in reserve. She 
received with lively emotion the sad news 
which her director so much dreaded to com- 
municate. She persuaded herself that in her 
retreat she was secure from discovery; and 
such was her confidence, that she seemed to 
have nothing more to fear from her perse- 
cutors. The abbé, who saw in his protégée 
a strength of mind which was evidently an 
extraordinary grace, was unwilling to disturb 
her tranquillity by telling her how much 
anxiety he felt on her account. He merely 
mentioned that Warner had been seized with 
a nervous affection, and was a prey to interior 
sufferings, the just punishment of his base 
treachery. 

This wretched man had received from the 
relatives only the half of the stipulated sum ; 
and this he was obliged to give to his accom- 
plice, who threatened to disclose the iniqui- 
tous proceeding, and who, as soon as he ob- 
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tained the money, fled without delay to some 
foreign country. The remainder of the mo- 
ney was not to be paid to Warner until the 
heirs should obtain possession of the estate; 
he was therefore prevented from removing, 
and lived in constant dread of seeing his prey 
elude his grasp, and of being ultimately de- 
tected. 

As soon as day began to dawn, the abbé 
returned in haste to his dwelling, in order to 
ascertain the state of affairs in Leutmeritz, 
and to avoid causing suspicion respecting his 
protégée. At his departure,he promised to 
write to her frequently, and urged upon her 
the necessity of preserving an entire confi- 
dence in the justice of God. 

Clotilda, who had received from her director 
also the permission to assist the poor cottager, 
turned her whole attention to the execution of 
her project. She asked and obtained permis- 
sion to visit the spot in which the conflagra- 
tion happened. 

The charitable orphan entered a part of the 
building not destroyed by the fire ; here she 
saw a man still in the vigor of age, lying on a 
little straw in an agony of grief. Near him 
was seated his wife with an infant at her 
breast. The presence of Clotilda attracted 
the attention of the cottager, who thus ad- 
dressed her: ‘You behold, Miss, a family 
borne down under the weight of the most ter- 
rible misfortunes. Through our imprudence, 
our little all has been destroyed ; our cattle, 
our crop, our utensils, have fallen a prey to 
the flames ; our only resource is to beg on the 
public road, in order to procure for our chil- 
dren the means of subsistence. I have in 
vain endeavored to get employment among 
the inhabitants of this village; jealous of my 
former prosperity, they unfeelingly repulse 
me ; and I have the additional pain of seeing 
them rejoice at my distress.” 

—*My good man, be not disheartened ; 
submit with resignation to the trials sent by 
Divine Providence, and your situation will not 
be helpless. In the holy precepts of religion 
you will find the strength and energy so ne- 


cessary in your present difficulties. If you 


have faith, hope will soon be an inmate of 


your bosom, and charity will lend you her 
powerful aid. But tell me, how have you 
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drawn upon yourself the aversion of your 
neighbors ?” 

—‘ By my humanity, Miss, and the desire 

of being useful to my fellow men. If you 
will be pleased to sit down on the only chair 
that I have left, I will let you into the secret 
of their hatred. When the French soldiery 
spread through every part of our country, and 
carried on a war of extermination, the inhab- 
itants of this village resolved to conceal as 
much of their property as possible, should the 
enemy force his way to our habitations. One 
morning, before sunrise, we heard from nu- 
merous battalions drawn up in the neighbor- 
ing plain a running fire; at the sound, we 
rushed out of our cottages, but soon perceived 
that it was too late to execute our project, the 
enemy having made a vigorous onset in order 
to dislodge the Germans from that eminence 
which you see before you at the left of the 
village, and which, after a scene of carnage 
that still fills the mind with horror, was taken 
and retaken several times. Victory declared 
for the French, who kept possession of the 
The struggle lasted till three 
o’clock in the evening, and there were many 
killed on both sides. Twenty battalions of 
our soldiers, who came too late to the assist- 
ance of the Germans, resolved to take the 
offensive, and having concealed themselves 
behind a thick underwood, opened a brisk 
cannonade which soon caused blood to flow 
again in torrents; but their efforts were of no 
avail: our soldiers were routed, and the 
French remained masters of the field! 
Night suspended hostilities, and gave the ene- 
my time to throw up redoubts on the emi- 
nence, and thus protect it against surprise. 
At day-break, the French army advanced, and 
its progress gave us new alarm. All the vil 
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lagers agreed to go through the forest in order 
to assist such of the wounded of our country- 
men as might have been forgotten. Wedrove 
our wagons to the wood; but, not finding a 
single German soldier on the battle-field, we 
were about to return to the village. As I was 
leaving the forest, I heard plaintive cries issu- 
ing from a thicket; on approaching the spot, 
I saw a French officer weltering in his blood. 
Following the dictates of humanity, I bound 
up his wound with my cravat. The state of 
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weakness to which he was reduced made me 
fear seriously for his life. ‘ Compassionate 
man!’ he exclaimed, ‘I no longer expected 
succor from men! Already had I recom- 
mended my soul to God, not hoping to find 
any mitigation of my frightful sufferings ; and I 
should have expired here in the forest, had not 
Providence sent you to my assistance.’ 

« Having exhorted him to take courage, I 
laid him on a bed of leaves in my wagon, and 
took him at a slow pace to my cottage, which 
was not far distant. My wife and I placed 
him on a good bed, and while she endeavored 
to console him, I ran for the physician, who 
came with all haste to dress the soldier’s 
wound, which he pronounced not mortal; the 
sick man was soothed by this assurance, and 
in a few weeks was perfectly cured. 

«‘ An armistice having been concluded be- 
tween the two armies, an exchange of prison- 
ers took place, and the French officer returned 
to his battalion. At his departure, he left us 
extraordinary proofs of his generosity. In 
vain did we repulse his offers; he forced us 
to accept six thousand francs in gold, which 
he had in his portmanteau. This sum, which 
was a treasure for us, placed me above the 
necessity of working for the farmers of the 
neighborhood, and enabled me to purchase 
this cottage which you now see reduced to 
ashes. My prosperity previously to this catas- 
trophe, was the sole cause of the jealousy of 
my neighbors. They have never forgiven me 
for rescuing a Frenchman from certain death. 
They incessantly reproach me for having 
saved him, and even carry their cruelty so far 
as to tell me to apply for assistance in my 
misfortune to those who have experienced my 
friendship. Notwithstanding their want of 
feeling in my regard, I heartily forgive them ; 
and I would cheerfully embrace any opportu- 
nity of being useful to them; this would be 
my only revenge.” 

—*«Such sentiments can come only from 
God; ever cherish these generous disposi- 
tions, and he will never abandon you. A 


~~ 


purse with which you may rebuild your cot- 
tage.” 

—‘ Consoling angel!’ exclaimed the vil- 
lager, falling on his knees before Clotilda; . . 
*‘God vouchsafes then to take pity on us! 
.... Thank you, Miss... . thank you! 
May heaven protect our generous benefac- 
tress !” 

Whilst the good man was expressing his 
thanks in this touching manner to the un- 
known lady who had come so unexpectedly 
to his assistance, his wife evinced by her tears 
her heartfelt gratitude. 

—‘ Be pleased,” said Muller to Clotilda, 
‘to tell us the name of her to whom we are 
so much indebted, that we may one day, 
should Providence favor us, return you this 
money which we accept only as a loan.” 

—T cannot tell you my name, for reasons 
of a private nature ; but as I make you a pre- 
sent of this money, it is needless for you to 
know who I am. Remain virtuous, and if 
you wish to prove your gratitude, never turn 
a deaf ear to the unfortunate who claim your 
hospitality.”’ Clotilda rose, and left the cottage 
loaded with the benedictions of the virtuous 
family which she had just saved from beggary. 
Muller, overjoyed at his good fortune, waited 
oa his benefactor to the door. The next day, 
he went to Leutmeritz to procure workmen. 
In the excess of his joy, he related to every 
one he met what some mysterious person had 
done in his behalf. This noble action was 
soon noised abroad, and all were eager to dis- 
cover the generous unknown, who so modest- 
ly concealed from the world the knowledge of 
her benefits. 


CHAPTER XII. 
Remorse of Warner.—Triumph of virtue. 


Poor Muller! . Little did he think 
that his praise of Clotilda was destined to 
prove fatal to his benefactress! The whole 


population of Leutmeritz could converse about 


good action will not pass unrewarded. Heav- \ nothing but the conduct of this generous and 


en will never permit the man who assists his 


modest lady, without being able to conjecture 


neighbor to remain destitute in the hour of (who she might be; at length, I know not 
adversity. He has directed my steps to) what fatality excited the suspicions of th 
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you, and prompted me to present you this ( 
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ployed spies who soon brought them a faithful demnify me for the injustice which I have suf- 
description of her whose discovery they had ( fered here below.” 

so much at heart. *Having ascertained that! The charitable ecclesiastic, seeing her cou- 
Clotilda resided with the sister of the curate ) rageous resolution, and the pious sentiments 
of Leutmeritz, they informed the magistrate, ({ which she entertained, had only to animate 
who sent police officers before day-break to ) her lively faith. ‘ Daughterof Heaven,” said 
the village of Aussig. he, **God, who had imposed on me the duty 

At the sight of the officers, the sister of the ) of guiding you in the path of virtue, now re- 
abbé became alarmed; nor was she able, | lieves me from my obligation, in order to take 
through excessive fear, to answer their ques- | you to himself; but he still requires of me 
tions ; alas! she too clearly saw what was not to abandon you until your soul wings its 
going to happen! flight to heaven.” 

—‘ Be not alarmed, Madam,” said one of ) These consoling words revived the droop- 
the officers; “we do not intend to disturb (ing spirits of Clotilda. After having passed 
you; we merely wish to ascertain whether several hours in her company, the abbé left 
the young lady whom you have received into ( her, in order to cbtain, if possible, the post- 
your house is not called Clotilda, and whether { ponement of her execution ; but all his efforts 
we have not at last discovered the retreat of ( were fruitless ; the judges were inexorable. 
her against whom sentence of death has been$ He was about to return to the prison, when 
pronounced; would you have the goodness to 2 a peasant handed him a letter carefully sealed. 
call her?” The first lines showed him that it came from 

At this moment, Clotilda entered the room, ) Warner who was confined to his bed by a 
and the sight of the officers made her sensible ( serious malady, and who earnestly entreated 
of her danger. “Alas!” she exclaimed, I) him to come to him without delay, as he 
am lost!”” She fell on her knees, and begged ( wished to make to him a highly important dis. 
of Heaven to give her strength to bear with ‘ closure. 
courage her cruel persecution. ‘OQ Providence !” said the pastor, falling on 

The exclamation which escaped the lips of ‘his knees, “let thy omnipotence be mani- 
Clotilda, and the examination of her features, ) fested in behalf of a poor orphan whose inno- 
left no room to doubt her identity with the { cence is known to thee !” 
object of their search; they therefore ordered ) He found the sick man so weak, that he 
her to enter a carriage which was waiting at ( thought he was about to breathe his last... . 
the door, scarcely giving her time to embrace { «« Worthy curate,” said Warner, turning to- 
the curate’s sister who had so generously pro- ( wards him, “I have sent for you, in order to 
tected her, and who still endeavored to ani- {make known to you my criminal conduct! 
mate her courage by suggesting to her the)... . I feel that lam dying! . . . Remorse 
motives of religion which alone could allevi- ( tortures my soul! . . . I hope, however, that 
ate her sufferings. the avowal of my crimes will draw upon me 

Clotilda’s arrest soon became known through (the mercy of God who sees my repent- 
the city, and reached the ears of her best ‘ ance.” 
friend, the respectable curate. Assoonas he / His voice grew gradually weaker, so that it 
heard the terrible news, he went to console \ was difficult to understand him; but after a 
her in her affliction. As soon as she saw him, ) violent crisis, he again spoke, and rising to a 
she burst into tears, and said: “I was going ( sitting posture, he said, in, the presence of all 
to send for you, my dear abbé ; if I must suf- ) the persons in the house, who were around 
fer, to-morrow, the punishment which awaits (his bed: ‘ Virtuous and prudent man, take 
me, I desire you to assist me in my last mo- ) this pocket-book ; in it you will find every 
ments; you will place before me the image ( thing necessary to save Clotilda... fly... 
of my Divine Master, and when I shall have {and proclaim ... her... innocence. . . 
pressed it to my lips, I will be resigned to my ?) that she may pardon me for having sacrificed 
lot. The happiness of another life will in- (her to my ambition - +» peni- 
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tent!” Having said these words, he fell back \ had subsided, the curate took her by the hand 
and expired. and led her forth from the prison. 

The abbé, after this painful scene, hastened{ The people, who are as easily undeceived 
to read the mysterious paper which Warner / as led astray, accompanied her to her dwelling 
had given to him: it proved to be a letter from ( with deafening acclamations, calling down 
the heirs of Madam De Polzen, offering the ) vengeance upon the heirs of Madam De Pol- 
wretched procurator a hundred thousand ( zen. 
francs as an inducement to the crime which The relatives of the baroness, to avoid mo- 
he had committed. lestation, had left Leutmeritz as soon as they 

The curate, deeply affected, hastened to lay ( heard the disclosure. They left the country, 
this odious letter before the magistrate, who, and did not return until the influence of their 
as the innocence of Clotilda was thus fully ( friends had succeeded in arresting the law-suit 
proved, gave orders that she should be imme-' which had been commenced against them. 
diately set at liberty, and restored to the pos- / Clotilda, herself, forgetting the injury which 
session of the property left to her in the will‘ she had received, interceded for them, and 
of the baroness. generously offered them her forgiveness. 

The good curate asked leave to be, him- 
self, the bearer of this good news, in order 
that he might take the most prudent means to CuaprTer XIII. 
prepare her for the unexpected tidings. He 
entered the prison, and found Clotilda occu- 
pied in examining her conscience. ‘The abbé CLoTILpDA was deeply moved, on entering 
could not contain his feelings, and his vene-/ the house of her benefactress; she was de- 
rable countenance beamed with joy. Clotilda lighted at the sight of the quiet room which 
perceived the change in the looks of her di- ) she had left with so much regret ; and, falling 
rector. ‘What is the matter!” she ex- (on her knees, she thanked God for his protec- 
claimed; “how animated you seem! Your ) tion during the time of her affliction. 
sparkling eyes seem to say that your soul is( Next morning, all her servants, who had 
the abode of content! Why do you manifest’ § been driven from her house, waited on her, 
so much joy? Do you not assume this air of / in order to congratulate her on the recovery 
happiness in order to induce me to bear more ) \ of her liberty. All with one voice requested 
courageously the terrible scene through which / to be readmitted into her service. Clotilda 
I am doomed to pass? In your company I ‘gave them a gracious reception, and granted 
feel fortified; your consolation is all that I) their petition. Muller too, who had more 
desire ; you are destined to open for me the (than once regretted his indisereet conduct, 
gates of heaven.” went to throw himself at her feet and implore 

The abbé, no longer master of his feelings, ( her forgiveness for all her sufferings, of which 
cried out, “ Clotilda . . .. my child! your )he had been the innocent cause. The good 
virtue is triumphant; God has watched over sister of the curate also hastened to rejoin her 
you! His supreme will did not permit your ‘ young protégée, as soon as she heard of her 
accuser to die without revealing his crime. (liberation. What satisfaction did not those 
Heaven has subjected you to these severe‘ two virtuous ladies experience, when they 
trials, in order to make your innocence / found themselves ineach other’s arms! They 
confound your enemies! You are now at went together to the church where the curate 
liberty.” ( was celebrating the divine office. After mass, 

—« At liberty, did you say ?—at liberty !— ( they retired to the chapel of the chateau which 
O father! did I hear well !—How can I suf- | contained the tomb of the Baroness De Polzen. 


| The discovery.— Maria finds her mother. 


| 
| 
( 
( 
| 
; 


LD LOO 


ficiently thank you! To your zeal in my ( Clotilda, whilst kneeling near the monument 


was filled with lively emotion, and in fer- 
vent prayer thanked Providence, not only for 


me a second providence whom I shall ever 


behalf am I indebted for my life; you are for ! erected to the memory of her former friend, 
revere during my life!” After her emotion ) 
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having placed her, in her tender years, under ) letters to each other after my arrival in this 
so kind a protectress, but also for having (country, and whenever your mother wrote, 
rescued her from a situation not less perilous dhe invariably spoke of her affliction, and of 
than that which had threatened her life on a? her daughter whom she considered snatched 
former occasion. for ever from her maternal embrace! . . Your 
Here Clotilda, for the first time since her ) father, Mr. De Surville, lost his life whilst go- 
cruel persecution, drew from her bosom the {ing to the Springs. His carriage was dashed 
beautiful gold cross which she had about her ) to pieces in descending a steep hill. God, in 
neck when the baroness found her on Ss infinite goodness, preserved your life! . . 
road; and which, since the death of that lady, ) Through his kind providence, you were dis- 
she had always carefully concealed. As she / covered by the Baroness De Polzen, who took 
pressed it to her lips, she started a double you into her carriage, and brought you up on 
spring, and, to her great surprise, beheld two ) her estate at Leutmeritz, having given you 
charming miniatures! . . . She flew to) the name of Clotilda under which I have al- 
the abbé, who had left the chapel, and showed ) ways known you. That worthy lady made 
him the paintings. ‘Great God! what do I you, what she was herself, a model of every 
see ?”? he exclaimed, as he read on one the virtue! . . Never did I imagine that I should 
name Maria De Surville, and on the other ) find Maria De Surville under the name of 
Ernestina Dalembert. Clotilda, had not your little cross revealed to 
Clotilda, seeing the agitatiun of the curate, / me the place of your birth.” 
thought there was some new misfortune in} After having listened to the detail and 
reserve for her, and tremblingly entreated ) moving narrative of the misfortunes of her 
him to explain to her the cause of the surprise | family, Maria requested the Abbé Mondray, 
which he had evinced on seeing the portraits. ) whom the young reader has no doubt recog- 
—‘ Be not alarmed, my child This nized, to let her peruse her mother’s letters 
is another manifestation of the goodness of ) which she bedewed with her tears. Her fil- 
this portrait . . . (ial affection soon prompted her to ask permis- 
is yours! . . the other is the likeness of . . . ) sion to write to hermother. <I will tell her,” 
your mother!” ... she said, **how happy I should be to fly to 
O speak, I conjure | her embrace, to receive her caresses, to miti- 
you! ... Do explain this mystery! . . . If) gate her sufferings, and to render less painful 
you know my family, leave me not any longer | her recollection of my unfortunate father !” 
in this cruel perplexity; O speak, speak to) The letter of Maria was soon finished: the 
me of my mother!” .... tenderness and respect which it breathed, did 
—* Calm your feelings . . . dry your tears ) honor to the head and heart of the writer. 
. . .. let us go into the parlor; there I will (The Abbé Mondray was delighted, and sent 
tell you all. That lady, whose mild looks ) the letter that very evening. 
penetrate your heart and cause it to palpitate,’ Miss De Surville, in her correspondence 
is indeed your good and excellent mother! . .\ with her family, was careful to mention the 
I am the friend of your family ; your relatives ) manner in which Providence had placed her 
live in France.” under the protection of the Abbé Mondray, 
—“In France! .. . my dear abbé”— their friend and her deliverer! ‘How great 
—Do not interrupt me, I beg you, allow ( a debt of gratitude,” she wrote, “do I owe to 
me to finish my story. I lived a considerable ) this virtuous man! To his generous care am 
time in the midst of your relatives, being cu- I indebted for my Christian education which 
rate of Rosny where your grand-father owned has drawn upon me the protection of the Most 
property : my correspondence with him ceased / High! from his prudent and salutary exhorta- 
when Madam De Polzen, to whom I am in- tions I derived those elevated and religious 
debted for my education, kept me in Bohe- ) sentiments which enabled me to bear with 
mia, and obtained for me my present situation | patience the trials of adversity! His elo- 
in Leutmeritz. We however wrote several ) quence and his zeal preserved my life! .. O 
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my beloved mother! . . . Hesaved your{ The Abbé Mondray and Mr. Dalembert, who 
daughter from the hands of the executioner! ) had given each other marks of reciprocal at- 
Bless, with me, the holy man who so courage- ? tachment, could not restrain their tears at this 
ously confounded my accusers.” touching spectacle. 

Maria had also mentioned to her relatives) Maria quit the arms of her mother, and ran 
every thing that had happened to her a her grandfather, who embraced her with 
their separation. She waited with impatience ) the utmost tenderness. 
for her mother’s answer, which she received ! Madam De Surville, addressing the virtuous 

\ 





after twenty days of anxious expectation. ) ecclesiastic, who had been a father to her 
What was her joy, when she discovered that ( child, expressed to him her gratitude and 
her mother was still living! After a consul- esteem. The charitable abbé received with 
tation with the Abbé Mondray, she again? lively satisfaction, but without ostentation, 
wrote to her mother, informing her of her in- the praises of the family which he had res- 
tention to start immediately for Auteuil, in the / tored to happiness. 

company of the good abbé. Clotilda and her{ After having indulged during the whole day 
protector met with no accident on the road, ) in this effusion of their feelings, after having 
and reached, in perfect health, the end of their ( learned from each other what each desired 
journey. Maria’s second letter to her mother ) most to know, Maria was conducted to her 
arrived a short time before her at Auteuil. ( apartment amid the rejoicings of all the in- 
No words can express the joy of Madam De ) mates of the chateau. 

Surville on this occasion. Mr. Dalembert’ Madam De Surville now seemed perfectly 
experienced no less satisfaction on hearing of } happy; she repeated to every body that God 
the return of his grand-daughter, and of his / had restored her beloved child. Maria re- 
friend Mondray whom he thought long since \ ceived with modesty the respect and attention 
dead. The gloomy and melancholy expres-) which were paid to her; Mr. and Madam 
sion of his countenance, owing to the many § Dulac, who had often gone to console her 
misfortunes which had saddened his soul, was ) mother in her afflictions, now testified their 
soon dissipated, and replaced by its former ( friendship for their interesting daughter whom 
every body loved. 

A month was soon passed at Auteuil, and 
evety day, after having heard Mass, all the 
amusements that the capital presented, were 
procured for Maria. She visited the royal 
country-seats, the public walks, Versailles, and 
the emperor’s palace ; she was also conducted 





serenity. 
As soon as she stepped out of the carriage, 
Maria flew into the arms of hermother!.... 
What a happiness for her to find herself in a? 
mother’s embrace! . . . . In her emotion she 
was unable to uttera single word ; but her eyes, 
which were riveted upon her mother, silently 
but eloquently spoke the sentiments of her? to the church of Notre-Dame, in which she 
heart. thanked God for all his kindness in her re- 
After this affecting scene, Madam De Sur- 2 gard. 
ville fell on her knees to thank Heaven for the { One day Maria received from her overseer 
favor which she had just received. “O-my )in Germany, a letter urging her presence on 
God,” she exclaimed, “I sincerely thank ( her estate in order to settle a dispute among 
thee! . . . . The unspeakable happiness ) several of her tenants. 


which I now feel, is thy gift; thou hast res-{ Miss De Surville had promised never again 
tored to me the dearest object of my affec- to leave her mother; yet it was necessary 
tion! . . . . Thy infinite goodness has permit- / once more to quit her native land. What was 
ted me to behold my daughter again, pure{tobedone? . . . . To satisfy all parties, 
and innocent as even a mother’s heart could ) she proposed that the whole family should take 
desire! ..... O Maria, embrace me again! (atrip toGermany. So agreeable a recreation 
embrace your mother! .. . . I have nothing ) could not but be acceptable to all. To An- 


more to wish for on earth; I can now die ( thony, therefore, was confided the care of the 
happy ; I have found my daughter'....” ‘chateau. Next morning, Maria, after having 
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given her orders, was soatiainaaia to depart from the | invoke, was pleased to put an end to my 
place of her nativity. 

Before setting out, she went, accompanied 
by Madam Dulac, who was also to go with 
her to Germany, to throw some flowers upon 
her father’s tomb which she had daily visited ) island. In an ecstacy of joy at the prospect of 
since her return to the chateau. After having? deliverance, 1 ran with all haste to the hut of 


= exile. 
said a fervent prayer at his grave, she : the fisherman to communicate to him my im- 
( 
( 


“ iia: one day gone to the summit of a 
steep rock, near the sea-shore, I imagined that 
I saw in the distance a ship making for the 


with her relatives and friends for Leutmeritz. ) portant discovery. That kind-hearted man, 
A good vehicle soon carried them to the} who had treated me with so much generosity, 
German territory; and a few days after, they ) accompanied me to the rock, in order to as- 
reached without accident the property be-( certain the truth. We took with us long poles 
queathed to Maria by the Baroness De Polzen. ) to give a signal to the vessel that an unfortu- 
All the travellers were welcomed by the abbé’s 
sister, to whom Madam De Surville expressed 
her gratitude for her kindness to her daughter. 


nate man, cast upon that shore by a storm, 
called for assistance. 

«« When we reached the most elevated point 
of the rock, no ship was to be seen; we be- 
held nothing but the horizon, which was lost 
in the immensity of space. My pleasing 
illusion disappeared, and my heart again sunk 
under the weight of despair. The fisherman 
returned to his work, and I remained on the 


CHAPTER XIV. 


Sudden appearance of the son of the Baroness 
De Polzen.— Generosity of Maria. 


( 
) 
THE time spent in Bohemia was passed in } rock, overwhelmed with grief, and looking, 
all the charms of a peaceful life. Since the | but in vain, on the boundless expanse of the 
death of her benefactress, Maria had always ( ocean. 
lived in retirement. Having noother company) ‘“‘ AsI was on the point of quitting the shore, 
than that of the Abbé Mondray and his sister, / my hopes were again revived! I thought I 
she now enjoyed, with unspeakable satisfac- le ered again, in the distance, a dark spot 
tion, the company of her mother whom she }in the midst of the agitated sea. It grew 
had known so late, and of her relatives who larger as it approached! I at length 
evinced for her the most tender affection. ) plainly saw that it was a vessel coming in the 
One day when Miss De Surville was seated ( ‘direction of the island. O my God! I ex- 
in the midst of her kind friends in a grove of ; 5 claimed, raising my eyes to heaven, thou hast 
linden trees to which she used often to accom- deigned to hear the prayer of one of thy 
pany the baroness, her overseer came to tell her ) children who called upon thee for assist- 
that a stranger requested to speak to her. The , ance! ei08 
individual, as soon as he entered, announced ) **J began to wave my white handkerchief 
himself as the son of the Baroness De Polzen. ( as a signal of distress ; overcome with fatigue, 
He related his escape from shipwreck cae I was on the point of sinking to the ground, 
the rest of the crew had perished, and added ? when I heard the report of a cannon informing 
that having been thrown upon an almost desert { me that I had been observed. 
island, he had received from a poor fisherman) ‘When the sea became calm, I perceived 
the most touching hospitality. more distinctly the course of the vessel, and 
He then gave an account of his adventures ) was certain that she was approaching the 
in the following words: « During all the ine} island. I ran as fast as I could, to tell the 
that I passed on this lonely island, I found no ) fisherman, who went with me to the shore. 
opportunity to inform my mother that I was/ The brig anchored near our humble habita- 
still alive. After several years of fruitless} tion, to which we invited the captain. When 
expectation, I abandoned all hope of ever) he had taken some refreshment, I gave him a 
again seeing my mother and my country, § detailed account of my shipwreck; he seemed 
when at length God, whom I never ceased to ) interested, particularly when I mentioned my 
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uncle, with whom he said he had made several 
voyages. Touched at my situation, he offered 
to take me on board. With what joy did I 
accept the kind offer! I bade adieu 
to the fisherman and his wife, who had re- 
ceived me with so much hospitality ; and those 
good people refused every thing like compen- 
sation, although the captain pressed them to 
accept a purse of gold. 
“With a fair wind, after a pleasant voyage 
of twenty days, we reached the coast of Italy. 
On our arrival, the captain compelled me to 
accept money enough to carry me to Leutme- 
ritz, for which place I set out without delay. 
«The fear that my sudden appearance before 
my mother might produce a fatal effect upon 
her, induced me to stop at the house of Mr. 
Nolstein, an old friend of my father, in order 
to arrange with him a plan for communicating 
to her the news of my arrival. Alas! what did 
Ihear! my mother’s death ! 
The shock was more than I could bear, and I 
was confined several days to my bed. A 
prey to the keenest anguish, I refused all con- 
solation. When I was better, Mr. Nolstein 
acquainted me with your kind and unceasing 
attention tomy mother, and the affection which 
she entertained for you. Nor did he conceal 
from me the base conduct of my relatives in 
their attempt to wrest from you the property of 
my mother. Happy should I be, Miss, if it were 
in my power to repair the injury they have 
done you, and to make some atonement for 
their wanton cruelty. 
«< My presence need not alarm you. 
I come not to claim the, inheritance of my 
mother, but to thank you for the tender solici- 
tude with which you watched over her in her 
last illness. I have but one request to make, 
which is, that during my short stay at Leut- 
meritz, you will allow me to visit the sacred 
spot in which the body of my mother reposes. 
I will start in a few days for Rio Janeiro, 
where I shall find my uncle, who has always 
treated me with the tenderness of a father. He 
has no children, and is very wealthy; so that 
I shall not need the fortune of my ancestors, 
which is yours by every title.” 
Maria was much affected by this narrative, 
and thus addressed the baron: «I am happy, 
sir, that Providence, in bringing you hither, 


has furnished me an opportunity of proving to 
you my gratitude for the invaluable favors con- 
ferred on me by your mother. My family is 
rich ; take then what belongs to you; this is 
your property, which I beg you to accept.” 

The baron’s tears spoke his admiration of 
this noble generosity ; but nothing could in- 
duce him to alter his resolution with respect 
to his mother’s estate. The whole family then 
accompanied the baron to the garden gate, 
and Madam De Surville told him, with great 
cordiality, that nothing should prevent him 
from repairing, as often as he might desire, to 
the chapel in which her daughter had depo- 
sited the remains of his mother. 





CHAPTER XV. 
Conclusion. 


On his return to the house of Mr. Nolstein, 

the baron related to him all that had trans- 
pired during his long visit. «« What noble, what 
elevated sentiments,” he exclaimed, “have I 
discovered in that respectable family ! 
What an assemblage of virtues, what magnan- 
imity, in the bosom of Miss De Surville! I 
am really at a loss how to express my admira- 
tion and my thanks.” 

Every morning, Mr. De Polzen went to pray 
at his mother’s grave. He frequently met 
Maria there in the company of her friends, 
who had come, like himself, to pay a tribute 
of respect to the memory of his mother. In 
these interviews, he had an opportunity of 
appreciating the rare qualities of Maria. He 
heard every mouth eloquentin her praise ; the 
poor extolled her beneficence, and the rich did 
homage to her merit and her excellent prin- 
ciples. 

Mr. Nolstein, who knew all the praisewor- 
thy circumstances of her life, added his testi- 
mony to the exalted character of Maria. 

Some days previous to that on which Mr. 
De Polzen was to take his departure, he was 
walking with his friend in the garden, and 
thus addressed him: “ Had I a throne which I 
might offer to that virtuous being, I would as- 
pire to her hand! but I now possess 
nothing ; 1 am a poor orphan with no resource 
but in the affection of my uncle!’’ 
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— Be perfectly easy, my dear baron ; hea- 
ven will smile upon you in your misfortunes. 
I feel a lively interest in your welfare ; your 
conduct from your infancy has won for you 
my friendship andesteem. You have expressed 
an attachment for Miss De Surville; permit 
me to hint that your peculiar situation with 
regard to that lady might make you a very 
successful suitor.” 

—“Do you, can you think so, Mr. Nol- 
stein! O no! itis impossible . . 
besides, I should never dare . Ishould 
anticipate arefusal. . . .” 

— «And why? How do you know that 
your proposal would not be accepted? This 
union would be for the advantage of both 
parties, and would remove all difficulties. I 
am of opinion that you would make Maria 
happy, and that she would have no reason to 
regret your union. The interest which I feel 
for you, my dear friend, has made me resolve 
to take this affair into consideration. Defer 
your departure; I will do my best to secure 
the object of your wishes.” 

—“God grant that your endeavors may be 
crowned with success,’ exclaimed the baron, 
embracing Mr. Nolstein; ‘‘ you are a second 
father to me! 
indebted to you 
thor of my happiness.” 

From this moment, the baron had not the 
courage to meet Maria; he avoided her when 
he went to the chapel, fearful that he should 
read in her looks an unfavorable answer to his 
proposal. 

Mr. Nolstein waited on Maria’s mother, and 
made known to her the object of his visit. 
The unexpected overture took Madam De 
Surville by surprise. She merely answered: 
<< T will consult my daughter ; if this marriage 
meet her approbation, and such be the will 
of Heaven, you may rest assured that I will 
place no obstacle in the way. Allow us a few 
days to reflect on the matter, and I will make 
known to you Maria’s decision.” 

Madam De Surville asked the advice of her 
father and of the Abbé Mondray, who both ex- 
pressed their approbation. The only thing 
that remained to be done was to get Maria’s 
consent. That very evening, Madam De Sur- 
ville, contrary to her custom, led her daughter 


I will be everlastingly 
you will be the au- 
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to her room and closed the door. She re- 
peated to Maria her conversation with Mr. 
Nolstein. Maria blushed on hearing the pro- 
posal, and remained for some time quite pen- 
sive. Raising her heart to God, she entreated 
Him to make known to her his adorable 
will . . . and finding no objection present it- 
self to her mind, she said to her mother: « Itis 
but reasonable to suppose that Mr. De Polzen 
is animated with the same noble sentiments that 
so highly adorned his mother’s character! . . - 
If he possesses her virtues, and you think 
the proposed match a suitable one for your 
daughter, I cheerfully accede to the wishes of 
my mother.” 

As soon as Mr. De Polzen was informed 
that his offer had been accepted, he paid a visit 
to the family, who gave him renewed marks 
of esteem and sincere friendship. 

The Abbé Mondray,.who had performed the 
marriage ceremony for Madam De Surville, 
was called upon to discharge the same sacred 
duty for Maria, and requested to make the 
preliminary arrangements. Mr. Dalembert and 
Mr. Nolstein drew up the marriage contract, 
which was signed by the parties. A day was 
then fixed for the interesting ceremony of re- 
ceiving the nuptial benediction. 

The good curate, in a pious and touching 
exhortation addressed to the young couple at 
the foot of the altar, drew tears from all pre- 
sent, when he alluded to the sufferings through 
which Miss De Surville had passed. 

A profound silence was observed at the 
deeply interesting moment when Madam De 
Surville placed the trembling hand of Maria 
in that of Mr. De Polzen ; in the midst of her 
tears, over which she had no control, she said 
to the baron with evident emotion: «I am 
happy to call you my son!” 

All who witnessed this moving scene, ad- 
dressed fervent prayers to Heaven for the hap- 
piness of Maria and the baron, and accom- 
panied them, in a body, to the chateau. 

Maria, after the example of her mother, 
received the sacrament of marriage with the 
most pious dispositions ; the days immediately 
preceding and following the ceremony were 
passed by her in distributing alms among the 
poor of the neighborhood. This, however, she 
did quietly and without the least ostentation. 
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The money spent during these days of rejoic- 


Mr. Dalembert, who could not bear the 


ing, was mostly employed in procuring assist- / thought of being separated from his virtuous 
ance for the needy families of Leutmeritz, who § friend, had availed himself of Mr. Dulac’s in- 


had always been the objects of her charity. 
Several months of unalloyed happiness had 

glided by, when the Baron De Polzen, who 

had a predilection for France, mentioned it to 


fluence at court to obtain the situation at 
Auteuil for the Abbé Mondray. The abbé 
had never suspected that they were taking 
such measures in his favor; and he received 


the family. ‘Let us,” said he, ‘sell our) the welcome information with the greater sa- 


property in Germany, and go to settle at Au- 
teuil. I could not be satisfied to live in a 
country which would continually remind 
me of the cruel sufferings which Maria has 
endured; this thought would imbitter my 
happiness. I hope your views will coincide 
with mine.” 

The proposition, which Miss De Surville had 


tisfaction as he was pained at the idea of 
living at a distance from Maria, to whom, 
through all the vicissitudes and trials of her life, 
he had ever acted the part of a tender father. 
The last sermon of the curate to his con- 
gregation was in the highest degree moving. 
All his parishioners evinced their heartfelt sor- 
row at the prospect of being deprived of the 


already intended to make, was unanimously ) kindness and consolation of their venerated 
adopted. They therefore prepared to set out at ( pastor. 


the earliest opportunity, after having placed in 


Madam De Surville prevailed on the abbé’s 


the hands of Mr. Nolstein all the papers that he ( sister to make France her residence. Desiring 
might need in selling the property of the Ba- to be near her brother, she was easily per- 
roness De Polzen. suaded, and authorized Mr. Nolstein to sell 

The news of their intended departure spread § her little dwelling. That gentleman cheer- 
a gloom over the little city ; and, notwithstand- 2 fully accepted his commission, and promised 
ing the presents made by Maria before she left to go in person to Paris for the purpose of 
Leutmeritz, all the inhabitants remained over- ) paying over to her and also to Mr. De Polzen 
whelmed with grief at the thought of parting ( the money accruing from the sale of their 
with their kind benefactress. property. 

All the persons in the employ of the young / When the day of their departure arrived, 
baroness, and who already enjoyed a compe- ( all the respectable inhabitants of the city, who 
tency, received new proofs of her generosity ; / had more than once wept at the recollection of 
she rewarded also the honesty of her overseer, Maria’s cruel sufferings, went to take leave of 
who had performed his duty with irreproacha- ) her, and attended her to her carriage. Maria 


“~~ 


ble fidelity. 


expressed her thanks for their kindness, and 


Madam Dulac, who was preparing to go ) said to them, with deep emotion: * Adversity 
with the others to France, had just received a ( cannot last ; Providence permits the wicked to 


letter from her husband, acquainting her with 


triumph only for a time; God subjected my 


the nomination of the Abbé Mondray to the / patience to a severe trial, in order to prove 
curacy of Auteuil. This news was joy-‘ my virtue; and now, my friends, have I not a 
fully received ; and all felt happy at the pros- ) right, when I behold myself in the possession 
pect of being able to enjoy the society of the ( of happiness, to say that confidence in God will 


venerable ecclesiastic. 


be ultimately rewarded ?” 





Miraculous Virgins of the Tyrol. 
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MIRACULOUS VIRGINS OF THE TYROL, 


IN A 


LETTER 


FROM THE EARL OF SHREWSBURY TO AMBROSE LISLE PHILIPPS, ESQ. 


ESTATICA OF CALDARO. 


OU have doubtless heard of the Estatica 

of Caldaro, and of the Addolorata of Ca- 
priana. We have lately seen both. Consid- 
ering them the most extraordinary objects in 
the world, and confident that you will feel the 
same intense interest in their regard that we 
did, I will endeavor, as leisure and opportu- 
nity shall serve, to give you a more distinct 
notion of them than any you have probably 
yet formed. 

On Thursday the 20th of May, being <As- 
cension day, we left Neumarkt, a post station 
about half way between Trent and Botzen, in 
those light but incommodious carriages which 
alone are to be procured in those parts of the 
country, and after travelling for about two 
hours along an exceedingly rough road, through 
a wide and smiling valley, we ascended to the 
large substantial village of Caldaro. Having 
brought letters from the bishop of Trent to 
the clergymen of the place, we were very 
shortly introduced into the house and into the 
chamber of the Estatica, accompanied by her 
confessor and the assistant priest of the dean. 
It was abouteleveno’clock. We found her in 
her usual state of ecstacy, kneeling upon her 
bed, with her eyes uplifted, and her hands 
joined in the attitude of prayer, as motionless 
asastatue. She was dressed in white, with her 
head uncovered, but with very long, flowing, 
black hair; and there was much of elegance 
in her figure, and grace in her attitude. Our 
first feeling was that of awe at finding our- 
selves in the presence of so favored a creature. 
When this had partially subsided, we might } 
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nor hears: all her senses are absorbed in the 
object of her contemplation; she is entranced 
—but it is neither the trance of death, nor 
the suspension of life, but a sort of super- 
natural existence—dead indeed to this world, 
but most feelingly alive to the other; one 
might fancy that the spirit were dwelling in 
heaven, while the body (without, however, 
losing its consciousness) remained expecting 
its return. After contemplating her in this 
condition for some minutes, she closed her 
eyelids, but without any other, even the slight- 
est movement, and certainly without the least 
perception of our presence. She might have 
remained in this state and posture for several 
hours, had not her confessor by a slight touch 
or a word, we could not exactly say which, so 
quiet and imperceptible it was, caused her to 
fall back upon her pillow, which she did with 
the most perfect ease, placing herself in a sit- 
ting posture with her legs extended under the 
counterpane, without the slightest effort, and 
without awaking from her ecstacy, remaining 
with her eyes shut and her hands joined as 
before, in the attitude of prayer, her lips mo- 
tionless, and her soul transfixed in the same 
profound meditation. After again contem- 
plating her for afew moments in this new 
position, her confessor proposed to us that he 
should awaken her entirely from her trance. 
We had no sconer assented, than he addressed 
her in a mild, gentle tone, as did the assistant 
priest from the other side of the bed, which 
was placed with its head against the centre 
of one side of the room, we standing close at 
her feet,—when, in an instant, the most per- 
fect animation was restored to her. She let 


have mistaken her for a waxen image: for ( fall her hands and opened her eyes, while her 
it appeared impossible that any being pos- ‘countenance beamed with a most heavenly, 
sessed of a soul could seem so inanimate— } benignant smile, full of gratitude and joy, 
could remain so motionless ; still a closer in- {looking first to one side, then to the other, as 


spection soon proved that that soul was at )if it were the unexpected meeting of friends 
work. When in this state, she neither sees 
Vor. I.—No. 3. 


She then 
Ww 


whom she had not seen for years. 
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took the hand of her confessor, and kissed | pose. She selected them one by one, pre- 
it with most unaffected devotion, and turning { senting them to us with great complacency 
with equal kindness to the assistant, paid him | and affability; and it was upon this occasion 
the same mark of affectionate respect. Her/ that we distinctly observed the stigmata on 
consciousness of our presence was merely sig- \ her hands, though marked only by a red spot, 
nified by an occasional glance of the eyes, / perhaps a quarter of an inch in diameter. 
which otherwise were kept modestly cast | Only a few minutes more had elapsed, when 
down upon her hands. These she was con-/she again became absorbed in ecstatic con- 
tinually covering with the ruffles of her) templation, and not wishing to trouble her or 
sleeves, which were wide and ample, for the her attendants any longer, we reluctantly took 
) our leave, inexpressibly delighted, interested, 
and edified by our visit to this singularly fa- 
vored child of heaven. Her ecstacy aside, 
the circumstance which struck us as the most 
extraordinary, was the extreme facility with 
which her confessor transformed her from a 


express purpose of hiding the stigmata with 
which they were marked. Both the confessor 
and assistant said a few words to her at short 
intervals, which appeared to give her great 
pleasure, and to which she ever assented by 
an inclination of the head, with that same 
placid, benignant, and heavenly smile, which ! state of perfect unconsciousness as to sensible 
had stamped the moment of her == objects, to one of ordinary life. Though we 








with an inexpressible charm. Amongst other ) all entered the room at once, accompanied by 
things, the assistant said to her, «‘ Maria, this | her confessor and the assistant, and all con- 
*” ) versed together, yet, though her eyes were 
wide open, she was most certainly wholly 
ignorant of our presence, and would probably 
have remained so for several hours. Her 
confessor had found her in that same state 
and posture at half-past six in the morning, 
though he then put her out of it, in which we 
found her at eleven. It is indeed become so 
completely her ordinary condition, that every 
day she is frequently in ecstacy, and even 
passes much of the night in ecstatic contem- 
plation. She has been known to remain thir- 


is an easy life,” to which she replied * Yes, 
with her usual sweetness. This was said in 
Italian, which we understood, while the rest 
was spoken in German, which we under- 
stood not. We all agreed it was the sweetest 
scene we ever beheld. It was, however, soon 
and abruptly terminated ; for one of our party 
happening incautiously to ask the confessor, 
in her hearing, whether she were marked with 
the stigmata, she instantly changed counte- 
nance, as if she had heard that which should 
make her sorrowful, and without any percept- 
ible transition, became again transfixed in ( ty-six hours together in the state and position 
ecstacy, with her hands, as before, joined over ) in which we first saw her, and on Sunday it 
her breast in the attitude of prayer. ag sera happens that she is raised off her 
/ 
\ 
( 





confessor then told us that she had the stig- \ knees, resting only on the tips of her feet, as 
mata on her hands, feet, and side, and that / if enjoying a nearer prospect of heaven, and 
participating in the glorious mystery of that 
auspicious day. Yet, with all this, it requires 
no effort, no noise, hardly any ostensible 


they occasionally emitted blood; a statement 
which was afterwards confirmed by the assist- 
ant, who remarked that he could only vouch 
for the wound in the side by the assertion of ) agency to break the spell; a gentle touch or 
the women who had dressed her, but the oth- ( whisper from her confessor, or any ecclesias- 
ers he had seen with his own eyes. tic with whom she is acquainted, is sufficient 
After allowing her to remain for a few min- (to dissolve the charm completely and at 
utes in this second ecstacy, her confessor again ) once.* 
brought her to herself by speaking gently to) On the day following, being Friday, she 
her, and she once more awoke with the same ) was visited by one of our party, who found 
angelic countenance. ‘The assistant then her in the state of ecstacy usual to her on 
asked her to present us each with a small holy 
print, of which he took a box full out of a 





~ 





* Gorres, as will be seen later, signifies this 
to be the result of her vow of obedience, taken 


drawer, and handed them to her for the pur- upon entering the third order of St. Francis. 
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that day,—following our Saviour in all the Maria Morl, for that is her name, is of an 
stages of his Passion,—so feelingly alive to) ancient and respectable family, possessing the 
all his sufferings, that each fresh accession of means of decent subsistence within their own 
sorrow could be distinctly read in her coun- } sphere of life, and remarkable for their inno- 
tenance, — till, frequently convulsed with) cence and piety. One of her brothers is a 
grief, the lower part of her face became al- \ Capuchin friar at Bruniken, and a sister is an 
most black, and the accumulation of misery ) Ursuline nun at Clagenfurth. Another of her 
was such that she threw herself back upon { sisters, about fourteen years of age, came to 
her pillow in a paroxysm of wo, with her ) her bedside while we were there, and it was 
arms outstretched, as if she herself were nailed ( beautiful to observe the great kindness and 
to the cross, but without in any degree re- ) affection which Maria evinced towards her. 
viving from her ecstacy. He left her in that ) Indeed, an innate benignity of disposition 
condition, and was informed that she usually ) seems to govern all her actions, while they 
remained so from one to two hours. ‘The ) are ever adorned by an unaffected grace and 
room was crowded with people, all being free- | simplicity. She is kept extremely clean; and 


ly admitted, and all deeply moved by this ) the whole room is a pattern of neatness, and, 


miraculous manifestation of the power of 


God. 
The Rev. Mr. Swarbrick, who passed the 


last winter at Rome, visited her during the ) 


previous summer for several days consecu- 
tively, remaining for hours together in the 


as it were, the emblem of innocence. It is 
furnished with many pious pictures, several 


notices the circumstance, and thus prefaces his 
enumeration of the few cases which he cites. 

; ** In reference to the holiest of all ho- 
ly things (the sacrament of Communion), we 


) find that those saints who succeeded in raising 


room. On the first Sunday of every month, ) themselves to the higher regions of spiritual ex- 


the Blessed Sacrament is carried in proces- 


istence, were all endowed with the faculty of 
discovering the presence of the holy sacrament 


sion through the street, and passes under her ) at a considerable distance, and even when hidden 


om the sight. 


i ; Mr. S. i m upon that } fr - . 
window's wae. TWO Sh See nee : es ‘Ida von Lowen (at the consecration of the 
occasion, and though she was in ecstacy ) host) always became aware of the presence of 


during the whole of the procession, still she 
constantly marked the progress of the Blessed 
Sacrament through the town, by turning 
towards it, as the needle turns to the pole: 
when it came under her windows, the priest 
stopped and gave her the benediction, upon 
which he saw her instantaneously lifted off 
the bed, resting only on the very points of her 
feet! When the Blessed Sacrament moved 
on, she resumed her former position. 

Prince Licknowsky, whom we met here 
the other day, told us that he also visited her 
in October, 1839. While kneeling in ecstacy 
on her bed, to his great surprise, he observed 
her moving round towards the window. Nei- 
ther he, nor any of those present, knew what 
it meant, till looking out, they saw the viati- 
cum passing on its way to the sick, without 
bell, or chaunting, or any sound that could 
indicate its presence.* 


* This instinctive, though supernatural per- 
ception of the presence of the blessed sacrament, 
has been remarked of many holy persons. Gor- 
res, in his work entitled Chrisiliche Mystick, 


our Lord, at the precise moment when the change 
took place: and Coleta (though kneeling at a 
distance from the altar) discovered one day in- 
stinctively that a mistake had been made, and 
water used instead of wine, owing to which no 
change could take place in the elements. 

‘*The Cistercian nun Juliana always knew 
when the sacrament was removed from St. Mar- 
tin’s Church at the close of the service, and her 
countenance immediately became overcast. This 
circumstance was frequently witnessed by her 
friend Eva.* 

‘*When the Franciscans of Villonda invited 
the holy Carmelite Cassetus to visit them, they 
concealed the blessed sacrament, for the purpose 
of putting his spiritual perceptions to the test; 
and leaving the ordinary tabernacle empty, they 
placed it in acorner where there was no light, 
still allowing the lamp to burn in the usual place.t 

‘On entering the Church, the companion of 
Cassetus turned towards the high altar, but Cas- 
setus immediately pointed out the spot where 
the blessed sacrament had been placed, saying, 
‘the body of our Lord is there, and not where 
the lamp is burning ; the brothers whom you see 
behind the grating have placed it there to try us.’ 

‘« St. Francis Borgia possessed the same facul- 
ty, and on entering a Church always walked 
straight up to the spot where the blessed sacra- 
ment was kept, even when no external sign an- 
nounced its presence.’’$ 


* From her Life, c. 22, A. S. 5 April. 
+ Pintius de Ven. Hieronym. Casseto Carmelitano. 
t Rho. liii.c. 1, n. 3de 8S. Fr. Borgia. 
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of them the gift of visiters, and a large cru- 
cifix hangs against the wall at the head of her 
bed, which is without curtains. The win- 
dows are double, and between one was a tame 
rabbit and a dove, and in the other some 
small singing birds ; and on a table near her 
were a few apples, for she takes nothing but a 
little raw fruit and bread, never touching food 
that has been cooked, nor drinking any thing 
but water ; yet, though very pale, she has no 
appearance of emaciation. Within about six 
feet of her bed is an altar, at which mass is 
celebrated at least twice a week. 

Having met Lord and Lady Dormer at Aix- 
la-Chapelle, who had also been to gratify their 
pious curiosity at Caldaro, and learning that 
the Rev. Dr. Weedall, who was travelling 
with their son, and whom you have equally 
with me the pleasure of knowing and esteem- 
ing,—had likewise visited Maria Morl, I re- 
quested the favor of his observations in writ- 
ing ; and since, as he himself remarks, every 
minute particular is precious in this extraor- 
dinary case, I cannot refrain from transcrib- 
ing the result of his interview, so obligingly 
and so interestingly given, in his own words. 


‘¢ Brussels, Feast of St. Barnabas, 1841. 


«« My dear Lord,—I have just now received 
from Lady Dormer an intimation of your lord- 
ship’s wish to have some account of my visit 
to Maria Morl, the saintly virgin of Caldaro, 
under an impression, as it seems to me, that I 
am able to attest some facts which did not fall 
under your own observation. Your lordship, 
however, having had the advantage over me 
both in point of time and opportunity, I can 
scarcely presume that I was privileged to see 
more than what you witnessed during your 
interesting visit. It may be satisfactory, not- 
withstanding, to exchange notes on the sub- 
ject, us every minute particular is interesting 
in this extraordinary case, and has a tendency 
to rouse the faith and to warm the piety of the 
devout Catholic. 

‘¢ When I first visited Maria Morl, I was 
accompanied by a Madame Chasser, who 
appears to have known her intimately from 
the first commencement of her supernatural 
favors, and to whom I had carried a letter of 


introduction from Rome. The Padre Capis- ( 


trano had not then arrived. Maria Morl was 
on her knees on the bed in her usual position. 
Her eyes were closed, and she seemed to be 
suffering intensely, as if from spasmodic affec- 


) tions of the throat. Yet there was something 


about her statue-like form that impressed me 
with awe and veneration. I involuntarily fell 
on my knees, as if to join my unworthy 
prayers with her seraphic ecstacies ; but Mad- 
ame Chasser intimated to me that such an 
act was not recommended, and would distress 
that holy and humble soul. I rose, therefore, 
and gazed upon her in thoughtful admiration. 
After remaining in fixed astonishment for 
about a quarter of an hour, we thought it 
right to retire till her confessor arrived. We 
then entered a second time, with that saintly 
man. Maria was still motionless in prayer, 
but her face exhibited great suffering. Her 
confessor then quietly approached her, spoke 
a few words to her, and instantly she subsided 
into a consciousness of what was passing 
about her, sunk softly like a shadow upon her 
pillow, and smiled, and shared, in dumb lan- 
guage, in all the conversation which took 
place upon religion and religious subjects. 
She seemed interested in what was passing, 
gave us some little pictures as memorials or 
admonitions to piety, and after the space of 
about half an hour she appeared suddenly 
summoned away by Him who has so long en- 
grossed her heart and her entire senses, and 
she glided upwards again by some inexplica- 
ble movement, in which limbs and muscle 
seemed to have no share, and she was on her 
knees again in her usual position, and all her 
soul absorbed in God. I never shall forget 
the scene. God grant that the impression may 
be as salutary as lasting! 

«© Of Domenica Lazzari, I will say nothing. 
Your lordship and Lady Shrewsbury were, I 
understand, amply rewarded, as you deserved 
to be. For, from my experience of the road, 
I can estimate the intrepidity and zealous he- 
roism of Lady S. in undertaking it. And as 
you had the good fortune to pay your visit 
on a Friday, you will have much that is edify- 
ing to communicate when you shall have the 
kindness to make it, and I may have the op- 
portunity to hear it. 

“I have understood that Maria Mor! is 
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likely soon to go into a convent.* I mention 
this because you have an intention of repeat- 
ing your visit. When again you go to Cal- 
daro, I would recommend you to make the 
acquaintance of Madame Chasser. She lives 
in one of the best houses in Caldaro, com- 
manding a view of the beautiful valley below. 
From her you may learn many interesting 
particulars. She told me that she had seen 
Maria Morl raised up in the air so far at least 
as only to touch the bed with the very ex- 
tremities of the feet. I was not privileged to 
see that, but the very manner in which she 
kneels seems an unearthly position. 

“I beg to subscribe myself your lordship’s 

*¢ Obedient, humble servant, 
“Henry WEEDALL.” 


What we have found her in 1841, Gorres 
had found her in 1834. His account of this 
singular person is so interesting, and his tes- 
timony so strong, that I cannot do justice to 
the subject, nor fill up all the particulars of 
her history, without giving you some extracts 
from his narrative, published in his work on 
Mysticism, but which I have taken from a 
French translation in No. 60 of the Université 
Catholique. 

She was born, he informs us, on the 16th of 
October, 1812. Her mind gave promise of 
happy dispositions, although not in any point 
very remarkable. Her imagination gave no 
indication of great vivacity, and she did no- 
thing to excite or increase it: then, as at a 
later period, she read little: but she was in- 
telligent and clever, full of the gentlest be- 
nevolence, especially to the poor, and fervent 
in the exercise of prayer, to which she often 
gave herself up in the Church of the Francis- 
cans, in the neighborhood of her father’s 
house. 

He then relates various attacks of illness 
through which she passed during her early 


* We also heard that she was likely to go into 
aconvent, but at the same time we were in- 
formed that she was not to be secluded from the 
visits of strangers. 

When M. de la Bouillerie visited her on his 
way to Rome, whither he was going to receive 
ordination, he found her kneeling in a state of 
ecstacy, when he saw a fly walk quietly across 
the pupil of her eye when wide open, without 
producing the slightest sensation upon her. 


years, borne always with the most exemplary 
patience, and ever ending in increased piety 
and devotion, and in a still more frequent ap- 
proach to the sacraments, notwithstanding her 
other avocations; for her mother being dead, 
the affairs of the family fell principally upon 
her. When, in 1832, she had attained her 
twentieth year, she evinced the first symp- 
toms of ecstacy, falling into that state each 
time that she received the holy communion. 
But it suddenly took a more decided charac- 
ter, on the festival of Corpus Christi of that 
year in Caldaro, as is thus related by Gorres : 
‘* As her confessor was aware that she always 
after communion remained six or eight hours, 
sometimes longer, in a state of ecstacy, he 
thought it expedient that she should receive it 
early, in order to be at rest the remainder of 
the day. Accordingly, he carried the Blessed 
Sacrament to her at three o’clock in the morn- 
ing, after which she fell immediately into a 
state of ecstacy. Her confessor left her; and 
being much occupied that day and the next 
morning, he did not return to her till three 
o’clock on the afternoon of the following day, 
when he found her kneeling in the exact po- 
sition in which he had left her thirty-six 
hours before. In great surprise he questioned 
the people of the house, and learnt from them 
that her ecstacy had continued uninterrupted 
during the whole of this time. He perceived 
from this, how deeply the ecstatic state had 
penetrated her whole being, since it was al- 
ready a state of second nature to her; and 
that it must in future be her habitual condi- 
tion, unless he should bring it within limits by 
recalling her to herself: he therefore under- 
took to regulate this state by virtue of that 
holy obedience which she had vowed upon 
entering the third order of St. Francis.” 
When this singular prodigy came to be 
known, the interest which it excited amongst 
a pious and religious people was prodigious. 
«‘ All at once,” continues Gorres, “and in all 
directions at once, a general impulse seized 
the people. They came in crowds to see 
with their own eyes a phenomenon, which, 
although well known from ancient legends, 
had long ceased to be hoped for or expected 
in these days. Whole parishes, forming into 
processions, continued without intermission 
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to arrive at Caldaro, preceded by the banner 
of the cross, and the concourse was immense. 
From the end of July until the 15th of Sep- 
tember in the same year, more than 40,000 per- 
sons of all ranks came to behold the ecstat- 
ic.” The government, however, took alarm 
at such assemblages of people, and put a stop 
to them. Upon which the bishop of Trent 
went in person to Caldaro, and instituted an 
inquiry upon oath into all the circumstances 
of the case, to prevent the possibility of de- 
ception or illusion. Shortly afterwards the 
stigmiata made their appearance, as is thus 
related by Gorres. 

«« So early as the autumn of the year 1833, 
her confessor observed accidentally that the 
part of the hands where the wounds afterwards 
appeared began to sink in, as if under the 
pressure of some external body, and also that 
they became painful and frequently attacked 
by cramps. He conjectured from these ap- 
pearances that the stigmata would eventually 
appear, and the result fulfilled his expecta- 
tions. On the Purification, on the 2d of Feb- 
ruary, 1834, he found her holding a cloth, 
with which from time to time she wiped her 
hands, frightened like a child at what she saw 
there. Perceiving blood upon the cloth, he 
asked her what it meant? She replied, that 
she did not know herself; that she must have 
hurt herself so as to draw blood. But, in fact, 
these were the stigmata which thenceforward 
continued upon her hands, and shortly after- 
wards made their appearance upon her feet, 
and to these, at the same time, was added the 
wound upon the heart. The manner in which 
her confessor, Father Capistran, deals with 
her is so simple, so far from aiming at the mar- 
vellous, that he did not even inquire what had 
passed within her to give occasion to these 
wonderful appearances. They are nearly 
round, but a little extending lengthwise, from 
three to four lines in diameter, and are sta- 
tionary on both the hands and the feet. Drops 
of clear blood frequently flow from these 
wounds on Thursday evenings and Fridays ; 
on other days they seem covered with a sort of 
crust of dry blood, without the least appear- 
ance of inflammation, ulceration, or any ves- 
tige of lymph. 

«‘She concealed this circumstance, as she 


concealed in general whatever could reveal the 
state of her interior. But in 1833, during the 
passage of a solemn procession, ecstacy of ju- 
bilation appeared in her ; she was seized by it 
in the presence of several witnesses, who be- 
held her, like a glorious angel, scarcely touch- 
ing the bed with the points of her feet, splen- 
did as a rose, her arms extended in the form of 
a cross, plunged in the joys of love. All pre- 
sent could then see the stigmata upon her 
hands, and the miracle could no longer be 
kept secret. Her only nourishment consists 
in a few grapes or other fruit, or a little bread, 
taken when pressed by want, or at the com- 
mand of her confessor. The first time that I 
went to see her, I found her in the position in 
which she passes the greater part of the day, 
kneeling at the foot of her bed, and in ecstacy ; 
her hands were folded on her breast, and thus 
displayed the stigmata; her face was turned 
towards the church, and looking a little up- 
wards, her eyes raised toward heaven, ex- 
pressed such profound entrancement as nothing 
could disturb. There was no movement per- 
ceptible in her frame, except that of breathing, 
or of deglutition. Occasionally there was a 
slight oscillation. It was a spectacle which 
could only be compared to that of angels in 
prayer before the throne of God. It cannot be 
astonishing that it should produce the strongest 
impression upon all who witness it; indeed the 
hardest hearts cannot resist it, and piety, aston- 
ishment, and joy have caused rivers of tears to 
flow around her. It is asserted by the direc- 
tors of her conscience, and by her curate, that 
in her ecstacies during the last four years she 
has been employed in contemplating the life 
and passion of Christ, and in honoring the holy 
sacrament. The most frequent object of her 
contemplations is the passion of the Redeemer; 
this produces the profoundest impression upon 
her, and is most vividly expressed upon her 
exterior. Particularly during the holy week, 
her whole being seems penetrated, and the 
images in her soul act forcibly upon her whole 
frame. It is, however, not only during this 
week that she is lost in the contemplation of 
this mystery; it occupies her every Friday, 
and thus offers a frequent opportunity for ob- 
serving its effects. The action begins as 
early as the morning of Friday ; at first its 
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progress is gentle and regular, but as it be- 
comes more painful and overpowering, the 
image by which it is represented assumes a 
deeper and more clearly defined character in 
all its features ; and when at length the hour 
of death arrives, and anguish has penetrated 
the depths of the soul, the image of death 
appears in all the lineaments of this woman. 
She is upon her knees on the bed, her hands 
crossed on her breast; around her is perfect 
silence, scarcely broken by the breathing of 
those present: you would then suppose, that 
for her the sun of life was setting. She is 
very pale during the whole action, but to- 
wards its close this paleness increases ; the 
sighs which seem to struggle from her chest, 
show that the oppression is becoming strong- 
er; large drops gather in her fixed eyes, and 
steal slowly down her cheeks, the mouth 
opens more and more by slight movements. 
Her sighs now change into a moaning that 
wrings the heart; a flush of deep red suf- 
fuses her cheeks,—the swollen tongue seems 
glued to her parched palate,—convulsions be- 
come more violent and more intense,—the 
hands, which at first were sinking by degrees, 
now drop more rapidly,—the nails turn blue, 
—the fingers entwine convulsively,—the rat- 
tle of death is heard in her throat; still, at 
long intervals, a few sighs seem to burst from 
the organs that death has stiffened. The last 
is about to escape! then the face declines, 
the head, already bearing all the signs of death, 
droops in complete exhaustion ; her appear- 
ance is no longer to be recognized ; and this 
state continues for about two minutes. The 
head is then drawn up, the hands rise towards 
the breast, the face resumes its outline and its 
tranquillity. She is kneeling, her eyes raised 
to heaven, occupied in offering to God the 
homage of her gratitude. This scene takes 
place every Friday; and though essentially 
the same, there is ever some slight variation, 
which seems to express the state of her inte- 
rior life. For there is nothing studied in this 
action ; it arises naturally from the depths of 
this woman’s nature, as water flows from its 
source in the rock. It is impossible to per- 
ceive any thing false, forced, or exaggerated 
in the whole of this representation : were she 
to die in reality, she could not die otherwise. 


‘*« However entirely she may be absorbed in 
her contemplations, a single word from her 
confessor, or from any other person spiritually 
connected with her, is sufficient to recall her 
to herself, without its being possible to ob- 
serve the transition. It takes but the neces- 
sary time to recollect herself and open her 
eyes, and she is as if her ecstacy had never 
existed ; the expression of her face changes ; 
you might fancy her a sweet child who had 
retained her candor and simplicity. Accord- 
ingly the first thing she does, when she re- 
covers and sees herself surrounded by wit- 
nesses, is to conceal the stigmata on her hands 
under the coverlet, as a child who has spotted 
its sleeves with ink would try to hide them on 
the approach of its mother; her hazel eye ex- 
presses the joy and the guilelessness of child- 
hood, and her look is so open that you seem 
able to penetrate the very depths of her soul, 
and to convince yourself that there exists no 
fraud in its most remote recesses; there is 
no trace in her of exaggeration, hypocrisy, 
weak sentimentalism, affectation, or pride. It 
is the simple expression of youth, whose se- 
rene candor has been preserved by simplicity 
and innocence. She can continue 
longer in a natural state, when once restored 
to it, if she is in the society of her friends; 
but it is obviously by an effort of will, for the 
ecstatic state has now become so completely 
natural to her, that to be out of it seems diffi- 
cult and unnaccustomed to her. In the midst 
of conversation, when she would seem to take 
the liveliest interest in what was going on 
around her, at once her eyes grow heavy and 
in a second, without further hesitation, she is 
in an ecstacy. 

«Tt must not, however, be supposed that on 
account of these meditations and exercises of 
piety, she neglects the cares of her family ; 
from her bed she regulates the whole house, 
of which she formerly divided the manage- 
ment with a sister, of whom death has de- 
prived her. Some years ago, the intervention 
of some charitable persons procured for her a 
small pension, and as she wants nothing for 
herself, she spends this income upon the edu- 
cation of her brothers and sisters, whom she 
has placed in different institutions according 
to their dispositions. Every day, towards two 
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o’clock in the afternoon, she occupies herself 
with her affairs. Her confessor recalls her to 
herself, and she converses with him upon the 
different difficulties she experiences; she 
regulates every thing, thinks of every thing, 
provides for the wants of those in whom she 
takes an interest, and she possesses so much 
practical good sense, that every thing around 
_ her is in the best order.”* 

In estimating the value of this evidence 
(and, after all, he is only one amongst many), 
we should remember that Gorres is a man of 
the highest moral as well as literary reputa- 
tion. His first publications were on medicine, 
and his last on mysticism, while the interme- 
diate space has been divided between politics, 
general history, and natural philosophy ; so 
that no man was more capable of judging, 
with a just and severe discrimination—none 


less likely to deceive, or to be deceived. 





ADDOLORATA OF CAPRIANA. 


We now come to the Addolorata. If you 


have felt Maria Morl to be an object of sur- 
passing interest, I think you will soon ac- 


knowledge that Domenica Lazzari is one of 


surpassing wonder. 

Yes! ye who are, or who profess to be, the 
disciples of a cru¢ified God, and who desire to 
contemplate perhaps the most striking super- 


* Gorres thus concludes his account of Maria 


Mor] :—‘‘ Such is the history of Maria Morl, 
who has in our days been chosen to feed the 


holy lamp which burneth in the sanctuary, that 


its light may never be quenched, and that the 
chain of evidence which winds through ages past 


may remain unbroken. Such an atmosphere of 
truth surrounds her, that all who approach her 


feel implicit confidence, and dream of no decep- 


tion; and hence the immense impression which 


her quiet virtues and touching history have pro- 
duced upon the eo . 
Another of her biographers thus notices, in 
greater detail, her earlier years :—‘‘ Maria von 
Morl received a good education from her pious 
and sensible mother; she was an obedient child 
from her infancy, and always shared every thing 
she possessed with her school companions: this 
kind-hearted generosity increased with her years, 
and showed itself more particularly towards the 
r. The soul of all her actions was an ar- 
dent love of God, which evinced itself in the 
pleasure she found in prayer, and her unremit- 
ting visits to the Franciscan Church in the neigh- 
borhood of her home. Her bodily sufferings be- 
gan in her fifth year, and she was often on the 
brink of the grave. None of the remedies re- 
sorted to could restore or even ameliorate her 
health : the root of the disorder remained undis- 





natural personification of the sufferings of your 
Redeemer, which in his infinite wisdom and 
goodness the Almighty has yet vouchsafed to 
manifest upon earth, transport yourselves at 
least in spirit to the lonely village of Capriana 
among the mountains of the Tyrol; for there 
Providence has exhibited this prodigy in the 
person of a poor miller’s daughter, and there 
hundreds, perhaps thousands, like ourselves, 
have seen her. They whose faith is incom- 
plete, may there learn to perfect it; and they 
whose belief is already steadfast, may know 
where to strengthen and confirm it. 

I address myself to those who, like you, 
obedient to the recommendation of Christ, are 
willing to believe though they do not see,— 
and who are assured with St. Paul, that faith 
is the evidence of things that are not seen,— 
because they will as readily believe the testi- 
mony of credible witnesses, of whom I could 
cite numbers, as if they had beheld with their 
own eyes. To those who reject with the cold- 
ness of incredulity, at once and without en- 
quiry, or deny with the proud disdain of the 
philosopher, I shall say nothing. But they 
who only mistrust and doubt, and cry out with 
St. Thomas, “ Lord ! unless I see I will never 
believe it,’ I shall be content that they sus- 
pend their judgment till the opportunity ar- 
rive in which they may see as we have seen, 


covered, and she became in consequence still 
more pious, meditative, and constant in prayer. 
Her mother died in 1827, leaving nine children, 
the youngest of whom was wy ten days old. 
She wept unceasingly for three years over her 
mother’s loss, but shared with her father the 
heavy cares of the family, and performed all her 
duties with energy, alacrity, and cheerfulness. 
In her eighteenth year she again fell seriously ill, 
and when, after a whole year’s severe suffering, 
she inquired of the doctor if it were quite impos- 
sible for her to recover her health, and he an- 
swered that he could only engage to alleviate her 
sufferings, she replied that in that case she pre- 
ferred receiving with submission all the sufferings 
it pleased God to send her, and should conse- 
quently do for the future without medical advice. 
She steadfastly adhered to this resolution, which 
spared her father an expense his fortune could lit- 
tle bear, and she endured with heroic patience 
her unparalleled sufferings, which continued for 
some years, till her state of ecstacy became a 
second nature, and in a great measure relieved 
her from them ; they having been for it so suit- 
able a preparation.”? None of the family of 
Maria Morl, or of Domenica Lazzari, will on 
any account receive any largesses that may 


be offered them by strangers in any shape what- 
ever. 
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and be edified and instructed as we have been ; 
for I know the consequence to be certain, 
though it is a result and a gratification which 
can only be purchased with trouble, like many 
of the choicest gifts and graces of God, which 
lie hidden in the recesses of his bounty, and 
which can only be found when they are sought.* 
For this wondrous object is neither in the 
crowded city, nor in the beaten track,—but 
rather in Nazareth than in Jerusalem,—more 
familiar to the shepherd than to the monarch, 
—more in a state of concealment than of pub- 
lic manifestation. Yes, it is among the lonely 
mountains of the Tyrol, amongst almost inac- 
cessible fastnesses,—where Providence seems 
to delight to guard, as in the deserts of old, 
the innocence of virtue together with the purest 
and most exalted faith,—that we are now to 
seek some of the most chosen servants of God, 
and to be edified and humbled by the brightest 
examples of piety. 

Leaving the highway also at Neumarkt, we 
ascended for some ten or twelve miles along a 
rough though tolerable mountain road, in 
those same incommodious carriages which had 
conveyed us to Caldaro. The scenery was at 
once lively, picturesque and grand, command- 
ing a fine view of Caldaro, looking down upon 
the valley of the Adige, and then leaving it to 
traverse a wild and lonely pass among the 
mountain tops, till a descent of some four or 
five miles brought us, after about five hours 
and a half of journeying, to the large and po- 
pulous village of Cavalese. Here it became 
necessary to mount on horseback, for the pur- 


* «Now Thomas, who is called the twin—one 
of the twelve, was not with them, when Jesus 
came. 

‘‘ Wherefore the other disciples said to him, 
‘We have seen the Lord.’ But he replied, ‘ Un- 
less I see in his hands the impression of the nails, 
and put my finger into the place of the nails, and 
put my hand into his side, I will never believe 
it. 

‘Jesus saith to him: ‘ Thou hast believed, 
Thomas, because thou hast seen me. Happ 
they, who though they see not, yet believe.’ ” 
St. John xx. 

‘* And they came and related it to the rest: 
but they gave not credit even to them. 

‘* At last he appeared to the eleven themselves, 
as they lay at table: and upbraided them with 
their unbelief and perverseness, in not believing 
those who had seen him after his resurrection.” 
St. Mark xvi.—‘*‘ New Version of the Four Gos- 
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pose of ascending by a very long, narrow and 
rugged way to the lonely hamlet of Capriana, 
situated near the extremity of one of those soli- 
tary but beautiful and romantic glens so com- 
mon to Alpine countries. Every circumstance 
was in keeping with the mournful spectacle we 
were to witness at the termination of our pil- 
grimage. ‘The rude, wild, and desolate scene, 
the steep, rocky declivities of the mountains, 
darkened with gloomy forests of fir, numbers 
of which, almost the only produce of this in- 
hospitable clime, were floating down a deep 
impetuous torrent which foamed its way be- 
neath us,—the great length, (some ten or 
twelve miles), the difficulty and apparent dan- 
ger of the road,—the many mountain shrubs 
covered with their blossoms, and an immense 
variety of Alpine flowers which ever enlivened 
our course by the beauty of their form and the 
brilliancy of their color, many of them bloom- 
ing with the most lovely luxuriance upon the 
very edge of the precipice, or on the most arid 
rock,—all conspired to present to our imagi- 
nations a lively picture of the toilsome, dan- 
gerous, yet seductive paths of life, to turn our 
thoughts to the ways and the works of God, 
and to rivet our attention on the object of our 
search ;—till on a sudden turn of the narrow 
valley, still gaining in wild and picturesque 
effect as we advanced, and now magnificently 
closed by a splendid alp in the long and vapory 
distance, we descried through the thick wood 
which surrounded us, and at no great interval, 
seated upon an elevated knoll upon the moun- 
tain sides, and not far below the regions of 
perpetual snow, the small and humble village 
in which, for the fulfilment of his own in- 
scrutable designs, it has pleased Him “ who 
woundeth and healeth,” to place this singular 
phenomenon.* 

The feelings which our previous reflections 
had inspired were but heightened as the ap- 
proach became still more difficult, and the 
scene still more savage in its aspect ; and it 
was under these impressions, after a laborious 
ride of three hours and a half, that we entered 
the rustic hamlet to which we had been 80 
long wending our way.{ 


* << Questo e il vero paese degli orsi,’’ was the 


els, with Notes, by a Catholic.”” Dolman, 61, ) exclamation of the clergyman. 


ew Bond street. 
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+ Though, as the bird flies, the interval be- 
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Having also brought letters from the Bishop 
of Trent to the pastor of the place, we readily 
gained admittance to the chamber of the Ad- 
dolorata, as she is styled, and there found her 
with the stigmata in a state of the most painful 
reality, and perhaps more distinctly marked 
than they have ever yet been known in any 
human being. It was about a quarter after 
three, on Friday the 21st of May. She was 
as usual lying on her back in bed, though 
comparatively free from suffering. The crown 
of thorns was as regularly and as distinctly 
marked across her forehead by a number of 
small punctures, as if they had been pricked 
with a large pin, and the wounds appeared 
quite fresh, though no blood was flowing from 
them. Beneath was a regular interval of about 
a quarter of an inch, also perfectly free from 
blood, so as to give the punctures, which repre- 
sented the wounds from the crown of thorns, 
the most perfect possible degree of distinct- 
ness. Below this line, her forehead, eyelids, 
nose, and cheeks, were entirely covered with 
blood, leaving only the upper lip, and the 
whole of the lower jaw free from it. It had 
flowed in the morning, and was then dry. Her 
hands were firmly clasped over her chest, as 
one ina state of considerable pain, and her 
whole frame was convulsed with a short, 
quick, tremulous motion. The blood was 
still oozing perceptibly from the wounds in 
the back of her hands, though the blood and 
serum which had flowed from them did not 
extend above two, or at most three, inches. 
Her fingers were so firmly clasped, that to 
judge from appearances, she had not the power 
to loose them; but on the clergyman who ac- 
companied us asking her to let us see the 
inside of her hands, she immediately opened 
tween Caldaro and Capriana does not appear to 
exceed four miles, yet were we obliged to travel 
full forty to pass from one to the other. There 
is a short mountain path, or rough rocky track 
from Neumarkt to Capriana, which a good active 
walker may accomplish in about three hours. 
Parts of it may be done on a mule; but they who 
have been over it, declare it to be impracticable 
for ladies. The inn at Cavalese is by no means 
bad, and affords sufficient accommodation for a 
considerable party. We slept there on our re- 
turn from Capriana, it being too late to think of 
returning to Neumarkt, though we were only 
three bours and a half in doing so the next 
morning. The best approach to Caldaro is by 


a good carriage road from Botzen, which is said 
to be easily done in two hours and a half. 
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them from underneath, without unclasping her 
fingers, as a shell opens upon its hinges; so 
that we distinctly saw the wounds, and the 
blood and serum quite fresh, and flowing down 
over the wrist. At our request, he also asked 
the mother to uncover her feet, which she did, 
though with some small reluctance, when we 
found them in the same condition as the hands, 
with however this singular and surprising dif- 
ference, that instead of taking its natural 
course, the blood flows upwards over the toes, 
as it would do were she suspended on the 
cross. We had already heard of this extraor- 
dinary deviation from the laws of nature, and 
were now happy to have an opportunity of 
verifying it in person. 

Understanding that she sometimes gave 
small prints of pious subjects to her visitors, 
we asked for some through the clergyman, 
who took them out of a drawer, and at our 
earnest request gave them to her to kiss before 
we received them from her. She took them 
between her forefinger and thumb, one after 
another as presented to her, without unclasp- 
ing her hands, kissed them with great apparent 
fervor, and returned them tous. She saida 
few words to the priest, but did not speak to 
us, though by the intelligent expression of her 
countenance it was clear that she understood 
all that was said. She often moved her lips as 
if in prayer. She sometimes smiled, and her 
whole demeanor impressed us with the idea of 
a person of the most mild and amiable disposi- 
tion. We solicited her prayers, to which she 
signified an assent, and then took our leave 
with feelings of reverential awe inspired by 
the presence of so supernatural a spectacle, 
and of gratitude to the Almighty for permit- 
ting us to witness so striking an evidence of 
the truth of his holy religion, and so singular 
a manifestation of his power. 

One of our party had visited her on the pre- 
vious day, and found the blood only dotted 
over her face in large dry drops, though suffi- 
ciently thick. In other respects she was nearly 
as we had seen her. 

A German physician, whom we met on our 
return, and who was come into the neighbor- 
hood expressly for the purpose of studying 
her case, assured us that he had seen her 
face perfectly free from blood, with the excep- 
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tion of a few drops on the forehead These 
changes are more remarkable because the 
face is never washed, she not being able to 
bear the use of water, either hot or cold, 
yet the blood disappears entirely, leaving the 
skin quite clean, and her countenance, as he ex- 
pressed it, sometimes quite beautiful. He also 
testified to the singular circumstance of the 
sheets never being stained, not even from her 
feet, which are habitually covered with them, 
and from which the blood very frequently flows. 
To this we ourselves bore witness when her 
feet were shown to us. The same is to be 
observed of the wound in her side, which of 
course is not shown to strangers, but which 
has been fully certified to exist. The blood 
flows frequently during the week, but much 
more copiously on the Friday, beginning about 
three in the morning, and ending generally 
about ten or twelve. There was a strong 
smell of coagulated blood in the room, though 
the window is wide open both night and day, 
winter and summer. This seems to be ne- 
cessary to abate the fever of her sufferings, 
and in hot weather she finds considerable 
alleviation from being fanned. Indeed she 
may be truly said to subsist upon air, for on 
the fifteenth of August next, it will be eight 
years complete since she ate, drank, or slept! 
receiving nothing but the blessed sacrament 
during the whole of that period, and this alone 
has ever proved any sensible relief to her in 
her sufferings. 

Domenica Lazari, says her biographer, was 
born at Capriana in 1816. Her parents were 
the proprietors of a mill and a small field, 
which afforded a sufficient maintenance to a 
family of five children, of whom she was the 
youngest and the mother’s favorite, having 
been born to her in her fifty-first year. In 
common with most of the peculiar favorites of 
heaven, Domenica gave early indications of 
extraordinary piety. She was frequently found 
praying in the most secluded parts of the 
house, and surpassed all her school compan- 
ions in her edifying demeanor, and in her 
knowledge of the catechism. She received her 
first communion at the usual age of twelve 
with singular devotion, though she had ex- 
pressed an ardent desire to do so at a still 
earlier period. She was ever a pattern of virtue 
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in the village, yet without allowing her piety 
to interfere with her other duties, for she 
worked at the mill with exemplary assiduity 
till about the age of seventeen, when she was 
attacked with violent and complicated illness. 

It was by suffering that mankind was re- 
deemed, and that the conquest was achieved 
over sin and death. The last and crowning 
scene of the sufferings of Christ, the cruci- 
fixion, was preceded remotely by a painful 
and laborious mission of three years, and im- 
mediately by a course of the most abject hu- 
miliations, and the most cruel torments. So 
was Domenica prepared for the wonders that 
were to be wrought in her, by long and most 
excruciating maladies; wonders which had 
an immediate reference to the passion of 
Christ, and which were intended, by the 
woful spectacle they present to us, to impress 
upon our minds a deeper sense of the heinous- 
ness of sin, and of the sad price paid to redeem 
us from its penalties. 

Her sufferings were so great that her screams 
were often heard to a great distance; still her 
patience was inexhaustible, and her resigna- 
tion so perfect, that in the midst of her tor- 
ments, she continually expressed her gratitude 
and her love to God, and her sense of his 
mercy and goodness to her. The holy com- 
munion alone relieved her, after which she 
frequently lay entranced for a considerable 
time. It was under these circumstances that, 
during one night, her whole head was en- 
circled by small wounds, fifty-three in num- 
ber, which opened and bled profusely every 
Friday. Fourteen days after the crown of 
thorns, she received the stigmata in the hands 
and feet, and the wound in the side.* 


* Gorres merely notices Domenica Lazari thus : 
**The case of Domenica Lazari of Capriana, in 
the Tyrol, is also a wonderful one; but I abstain 
from entering upon it, as I have never seen her, 
and possess no means of obtaining authentic infor- 
mation about her.’”’ He cites, however, nearly 
forty well established cases of persons marked 
with the stigmata. 

Amongst the many wonders attending Do- 
menica Lazari, it cannot fail to be remarked, 
that though she takes no nourishment, yet she 
is able to furnish and support a constant and co- 
pious discharge of pure and healthy blood from 
her wounds. 

Which is more easy to the Almighty, thus mi- 
raculously to imprint upon her the sacred wounds 
of the crucifixion, or to enable her to sustain life 
without food? ‘* Which is the more easy,” said 
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I think I have now dilated sufficiently upon 
these extraordinary cases to give you a tolera- 
bly clear idea of their nature. Without any 
doubt, in the eye of a Christian, they are the 
two most interesting objects now in exist- 
ence. The good they have already done is 
great,—the conversion of many reprobates 
and the edification of thousands. None have 
ever yet visited them without returning better 
than they went; nor have any ever doubted 
for an instant of the truth of that which they 
appear to be, for all idea of imposture is at 
once driven from the mind by the awful and 
palpable reality of what they behold. A pious 
fraud so ably conducted would be a greater 
miracle than those which we see before us. 
If they who have not seen them, should pre- 
sume to advance such a supposition, in face 
of the testimony of all who have, let them 
explain to us by what exquisite jugglery, or 
for what object, so perfect a piece of decep- 
tion could have been carried on with such un- 
remitting success, for so many years, under 
such trying circumstances. Itis both morally 
and physically impossible. 

It was too long and too solemnly asserted 
amongst us, nay, it was even said to have be- 
come an integral part of the constitution of 
the country, that the sacrifice of the Mass was 
**damnable and idolatrous;”* —and it still 
is too ostentatiously affirmed by men who have 
sometime taken the lead in forming and go- 
verning the religious opinions of others, that 
this great propitiatory offering is but “a blas- 
phemous fable and dangerous deceit ;”’¢ and 
that the doctrine of Transubstantiation is to 
be rejected as “‘a theory of man’s devising, 


our Saviour te the Scribes, ‘‘to say to the para- 
lytic, ‘Thy sins are forgiven thee,’ or to say, 
‘Rise, take up thy couch and walk thy way ?’ 
But to the end ye may know that the Son of Man 
hath the power of forgiving sins upon earth,” he 
saith to the paralytic, ‘‘I say to thee, rise, take 
up thy couch, and go to thy home.”” And imme- 
diately he rose, and taking up his couch, went 
away in the presence of them all, so that all were 
in amazement and glorified God in these words, 
*« Never did we see the like!”” (St. Mark ii. et 
seq.) 
Let us also be seized with awe, and give glory 
to God with the people of Capharnaum, and with 
the multitude who witnessed the resuscitation of 
the widow’s son, exclaiming with them, ‘‘ God 
hath visited his people!”? (St. Luke vii.) 

* Parliamentary Oath. 

t Dr. Pusey’s Letter to the Bishop of Oxford. 





profane and impious ;”*—and it is too gene- 
rally imagined that the veneration in which 
Catholics hold the crucifix, and the devotion 
which they draw from the representation of 
the last and most painful agony of their dying 
Redeemer, are superstitious and offensive to 
God ;—all this has been too pertinaciously re- 
peated to allow me to pass over the reflection 
which presses itself upon me on the present 
occasion. Yes! it is under the very shadow 
of the large crucifix which is suspended over 
the head of Maria Morl,t that the spirit of 
ecstacy is infused into her, and that she be- 
comes inspired with those supernatural medi- 
tations upon the mystery of our redemption, 
represented by that very image of a crucified 
God ;—and this, too, within a few feet of the 
altar upon which the adorable sacrifice of the 
Mass is offered up, at least twice every week, 
and from which, in accordance with the belief 
of the universal Church, she as often receives 
the body and blood of Christ, really, truly, and 
substantially, though sacramentally present, 
under the form and appearance of bread! The 
same reflection also suggests itself in refer- 
ence to Domenica Lazari. She lays stretched 
upon her pallet, pierced with the very wounds 
of the crucifix, in face of that same represen- 
tation of the death of our Saviour, and in pre- 
sence of that same altar of sacrifice, from 
which she too so frequently receives the bread 
of life, which alone brings relief to her 
sufferings ! 

It is thus,—surrounded by such accessories 
as these—that these two great and astound- 
ing miracles are exhibited to the world! 
Will, then, the hardiest exclaimer against the 
veneration of the cross, and the sacrifice of 
the Mass, dare to look upon the ecstatic of 
Caldaro and the prodigy of Capriana, and 
repeat those atrocious calumnies, and those re- 
volting blasphemies, with which Catholic doc- 
trine has been so often and so long assailed ? 

In estimating the importance of these signs 
and wonders, and the influence they are in- 
tended to produce upon us, we should ever 
bear in mind that it was to his miracles that 
our Saviour constantly referred for the truth 
of his doctrine ; it was the supernatural at- 


* Tracts for the Times, No. xxxvilii. p. 11. 
+ M. Morl is now in aconyent. Eb. 
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testation which accompanied it, that stamped 
it with its authenticity, and imposed upon us 
the obligation of believing it. So also, when 
the apostles departed, by his command, to an- 
nounce the gospel to the world, the Lord 


scoff but the designs of God are accomplish- 
ed, and new votaries are gained to the true 
worship of a crucified Redeemer. 

In all that I have stated of my own know- 
ledge, I have been most careful to avoid all 


worked with them, and confirmed the word by ) exaggeration, all embellishment. We were a 


the wonders which followed it. (Mark xvi.) 


party of seven ; amongst us a Protestant gen- 


If we reason upon such things abstractedly ) tleman, who was as much amazed as we were 


from religion, we are only puzzled and con- 
founded: if we see them with the eyes of 
faith, we are both edified and instructed. They 


at the sight of such supernatural wonders, and 
who, I am sure, would willingly testify to the 
correctness of all I have asserted. If you 


teach us that the hand of God is not shortened, \ think that any good can come, in this still cre- 


that he can still alter and suspend the laws of 
nature, with the same facility, and tor the 
same purposes, as when he told the messen- 
gers of John the Baptist to go and carry back 
to their master what they heard and beheld ; 


dulous, though inquiring age, from the publi- 
cation of this letter, you have my full permis- 
sion to print it; and should the circumstances 
herein related produce the same effects upon 
others as they have done upon us, my trouble 


because “the blind see again, the lame walk ” will be much more than repaid. Knowing 
about, the lepers are cleansed, the deaf hear, ) what little authority is given to anonymous 
the dead are raised, and the poor have the ( statements, especially when they relate to the 


good tidings announced tothem.” (St. Matt.) mysterious or the wonderful, my anxiety to 


xi. 4, 5.) They silence the skeptic, and 
humble the pride of the unbeliever, by pro- 
posing to us a problem which all the inge- 
nuity of the philosopher is unable to unravel, 
which reason cannot scan, but which faith can 


apprehend, and religion feel. The infidel may 





avoid this objection should, I conceive, over- 
rule any desire I might otherwise feel to con- 
ceal my name. 
I therefore subscribe myself, as I always am, 
Your very true and sincere friend, 
SHREWSBURY. 


From the Truth Teller. 


THE SHAMROCK. 


Hatt! hail the sweet, the lovely flower, 
That blooms beneath the morning dew; 
Whose perfume floats round Beauty’s bower, 
Where cheeks are fair, and hearts are true. 
The flower that mem’ry still endears 
To Erin’s sons when far away : 
Its dew drops truly show the tears 
For Erin shed on Patrick’s day ! 


Its emblem leaves, so brightly green, 

Of home, and love, and pleasure tell ; 
Its bud recalls each hallow’d scene, 

Where joyous childhood’s footsteps fell ! 
A mother’s smile, a father’s voice, 

It brings—when lone and far away ; 
Bids Erin’s exiled son rejoice 

In fancy’s dream—on Patrick’s day! 


Bless, bless the flower—in ancient time 
That deck’d the feast in camp or hall ; 
When swell’d the matchless Harp sublime, 

And genius woke at glory’s call! 
When, on the verdant banner, wove 

By beauty’s hand, it floated gay ; 
The honor’d pledge of faith and love, 

The Patriot’s badge on Patrick’s day! 


Tho’ now by tyrants rudely trod 
Upon our father’s sacred tombs ; 
The flower looks up to Nature’s God, 
And still for freedom sweetly blooms. 
Yes! shall our country’s symbol yet 
With Freedom’s golden tresses play ; 
Her light, though now in darkness set, 
Shall cloudless beam on Patrick’s day! 
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Dear Erin! tho’ wild billows roll 
Between us and thy classic shores ; 
Fate vainly chains the soaring soul, 
When mem’ry round thy scenes restores! 


While here we bathe thy emblem flower, 
Strong on our sight breaks Freedom’s ray, 

Of hope we own the magic power— 

Our hearts are thine on Patrick’s day! 


AN APPEAL TO THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND. 


Translated from the French. 


T this eventful period, when every thing 
indicates the approach of a revolution 

in Europe, of which those of the last cen- 
tury were the terrible but necessary precur- 
sors, it is to Protestants that we should ad- 
dress our friendly remonstrances and fer- 
vent entreaties. They have traversed the 
whole circle of error. Instead of attacking 
the true faith, they have uprooted Christianity 
among themselves, and thanks to the effects of 
their fearful science which constantly protests, 
one half of Europe is now without religion. 
The era of the passions has passed away; we 
can now converse together without animosity, 
and even without warmth. Let us avail our- 
selves of this favorable state of things. All 
that has been said to alarm Protestant govern- 
ments about the influence of a foreign power 
is a chimera, a scare-crow erected in the six- 
teenth century, which has no terrors for the 
eighteenth. It becomes the English people to 
reflect deeply upon this subject, for the great 
movement towards a reconciliation should ori- 
ginate with them; and if they do not hasten 
to seize the immortal palm which is within 
their reach, another people will snatch it from 
them. In their prejudices against the true 
faith, the English are only deceived in rela- 
tion to time, their false reasoning is only an 
anachronism. They read in some Catholic 
book, that ** no obedience is due to a heretical 
prince.” They take the alarm instantly, and 
cry out against “popery.” But all this fiery 
zeal would soon be extinguished if they would 
only turn to the date of the book, which will 
invariably be traced to the deplorable period 
of religious wars and revolutions in govern- 


ments. Have not the English themselves de- 


clared in full parliament, that «if a king of 
England embrace the Catholic religion, he 
becomes ipso facto deprived of the crown?” 
It is then their opinion that the crime of wish- 
ing to change the religion of the country, or 
even of creating a well founded suspicion of 
such desire, justifies revolt in the subject, or 
rather authorizes him to dethrone his sovereign 
without becoming a rebel. Now, I should be 
pleased to learn in what manner and for what 
good reason Elizabeth or the eighth Henry 
should have had more power over their Cath- 
olic subjects, than George the third possessed 
in his time over his Protestant subjects; and 
why the Catholics of that period, strengthened 
with their natural privileges and fortified by a 
possession of sixteen centuries, were not au- 
thorized to consider their tyrants as having 
ipso facto forfeited all right to the same crown. 
Every thing seems to indicate that the Eng- 
lish people are destined to give the first im- 
pulse to the great religious movement which 
impends, and which will be a sacred epoch in 
the annals of the human race. To be the first 
to return to the light from among those who 
have been estranged from it, they have two 
great advantages, of which they themselves 
entertain little doubt: for by one of the hap- 
piest contradictions, their religious system is 
at the same time the most manifestly false, and 
the most manifestly near to the truth. 

To perceive that the Anglican religion is 
false, neither research nor argument is re- 
quired. It is judged by intuition; it is false 
in the same manner that the sun is luminous. 
It is sufficient to look upon it. The English 
hierarchy ts isolated in Christianity ; it is there- 
fore unchristian. It is a caliphate in the midst 
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of Europe. No satisfactory reply can be 
made to this proposition. Its episcopacy is 
equally rejected by the Catholic and Protest- 
ant Churches; and if it be neither Catholic 
nor Protestant, what can it be? Nothing. It 
is an establishment civil and local in its na- 
ture, diametrically opposed to universality, 


this Church is false, or God became incarnate 


which is the exclusive test of truth. aaa 





them, but that they are not bound to obey her. 
At the same moment, with the same pen, with 
the same ink, and upon the same paper, she 
proclaims the dogma, and proclaims that she 
has no right to proclaim it. It is to be hoped 
that amid the interminable catalogue of hu- 
man follies, that will always be prominently 
conspicuous. 

After this solemn declaration of the Angli- 


for the English alone. Between these two \ can Church, by which she annuls herself, no- 


propositions there is no middle point. ~ nsec 


theologians frequently term it the « Estab- 


thing is wanting but the testimony of the civil 
authorities to confirm the sentence; and this 


lishment,” without perceiving that this very ) testimony I find in the Parliamentary debates 


term annuls their religion, since it a 


novelty and human action, two leading defects, 


of 1805 upon the subject of Catholic emanci- 
pation. In one of those stormy sessions which 


visible, conclusive, and indelible. Other the- ) should tend to prepare the mind for a more 
ologians of that school, and some of the pre- ) distant and happy period, the attorney general 
lates themselves, wishing to escape these in- ( permitted an expression to escape him, which 
herent blemishes of which they are reluctant- ‘ has not been particularly noticed, but which, 
ly convinced, and whose pride renders them ) it appears to me, is one of the most remarka- 
anxious to escape from bad company, have ( ble that have been pronounced in Europe for a 
assumed the singular position that “ they are ) century. 
not Protestants.” Whatthenare you? Apos-( Remember, said this high dignitary in the 
tolicals, they reply. But Europe has become ) House of Commons, remember, that the inevita- 
too inquisitive to permit the assumption of ( ble result of a repeal of the laws against the 
these new titles; besides, the British parlia- Catholics will be to erect a Roman Catholic es- 
ment by which the establishment was erected / tablishment upon the ruins of that now estab- 
never uses the term apostolical, but continues \ lished by law. The exposition of this invalu- 
to protest that their Church is Protestant.) able and ingenuous declaration is manifest. 
And really these efforts of the divines are (It is as if the attorney general had said in 
well calculated to excite our laughter, if we ) plainterms: Our religion is, you know, a mere 
could laugh at things so serious and men so( civil establishment, which is only upheld by 
estimable. ) the law of the land and individual interests. 
Moreover, the Anglican is the only Church ( Why are we Anglicans? Not by conviction 
in the world, which declares itself null and / assuredly, but by the apprehension of losing 
ridiculous in the very act of its creation. ) possessions, honors, and privileges. The 
That act, the Thirty-nine Articles, declares \ word faith has no signification in our language, 
that it is absolutely necessary for salvation to ) and the conscience of the English being Cath- 
swear adhesion to that Church. But one of olic, we will yield to its suggestions the mo- 
those articles, the twenty-fifth, declares with )ment we can do so without loss. In the 
equal solemnity, that God in ordaining his ( twinkling of an eye we would all be Cath- 
Church, has not established any infallibility on ) olics. 
earth; that all churches, beginning with that( But false as the Anglican system manifestly 
of Rome, have deceived themselves ; that they ) is, it presents itself to us in some aspects as 
are grossly misled, as well in doctrine as in / the nearest to truth. Sustained by the hands 
morals; so that none of them have the right ‘ of three puissant sovereigns, and sustained 
to prescribe the rule of faith, and that the / also by the superior good sense of the people, 
Holy Scriptures are the only guide of Christ- {the English were enabled to resist to a re- 
ians. markable degree the torrent which swept over 
The English Church therefore proclaims to ( other nations, and thereby preserved many 
her children that she has a right to command ) elements of Catholicity. Hence the equivo- 
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cal appearance of the English Church which 
so many writers have mentioned. 

«She is not certainly the legitimate spouse, 
but she is the mistress of a king; and al- 
though the daughter of Calvin, she has not the 
brazen impudence of her sisters. Raising her 
head with a majestic air, she pronounces with 
distinctness the names of Fathers, Councils, and 
Heads of the Church ; her hand bears the cross 
with ease; she speaks seriously of her nobili- 
ty; and under the mask of a mitre isolated 
and rebellious, she has succeeded in preserving 
some remains of her ancient beauty, a vene- 
rable relic of departed dignity. Noble Eng- 
lish! you struck the first blow at Catholic 
unity, upon you now devolves the honor of ) 
restoring it to Europe. All that is necessary 
is for you to emancipate your Catholic breth- 
ren, and time will do the rest. 

After three centuries of irritation and dis- 
pute, why do you still reproach us, and of 
what do you complain? Will you never cease 
to charge us with innovations, that we have 
introduced new dogmas and converted human 
opinions into symbols? But if you will not be- 
lieve our doctors who protest and who prove 
that they teach none other than the faith of 
the apostles,-—confide at least in your atheists. 
They, with Hume at their head, will tell you 
in the history of your country, that “ many of } 
the powers assumed by the Church of Rome were 
very ancient, and were prior to almost every po- 
litical government established in Europe.” 

Hear your deists. Gibbon lifts up his voice 
from among them and tells you in his memoirs : 
that “a well informed man cannot resist the 
weight of historical evidence, which proves that 
during the whole of the four first centuries 
of the Church, the principal points of the doctrine 
of the papists were admitted in theory and prac- 
tice.” 

Hear your apostates. Chillingworth de- 
clares, that in matters of faith, «‘ there must be 
in some quarter an infallible judge, and that the 
Church of Rome is the only Christian society 
which pretends or can pretend to possess this in- 
fallible tribunal.” 

Hear your doctors, your own Anglican bish- 
ops. They will tell you in moments of con- 
scientiousness or of forgetfulness, that «the 
germs of popery were sown in the times of the 


eee eee 


apostles.” Buta single ray of light more was 
required to disclose to the good Bishop New- 
ton the whole truth, when instead of the times 
of the apostles, he would have said that * the 
germs of popery were sown in the times of 
Jesus Christ.” Let the English people endea- 
vor to recollect themselves. Let them so far 
control themselves and subdue their prejudices 
as to contemplate in the calmness of their 
conscience the strange system which it is 
their misfortune to uphold. Are there so 
many arguments necessary to expose protes- 
tantism? No. It will be sufficient to pour- 
tray it faithfully, and to exhibit it without 
excess of coloring. 

“In consequence of a terrible anathema, 
inexplicable and unquestionable, the human 
race had forfeited all its rights. Plunged in 
total darkness, it was ignorant of every thing 
because it knew not God, and not knowing 
him it was incapable of prayer; in such a 
manner that it was spiritually dead without 
the power of asking for life. Arrived by a 
rapid process of degradation to a degree of 
brutal debasement, it outraged nature by its 
manners, its laws, and even by its religions ; 
it wallowed in the mire, and its debasement 
was such that the honest history of those 
times presents a picture which all persons 
cannot safely contemplate. Meanwhile God, 
afler having dissembled for forty centuries, was 
thoughtful of his creature. At the prescribed 
moment, announced from all ages, he did not 
despise the womb of a virgin ; he clothed him- 
self with our sorrowful nature and appeared 
on earth. We have seen him, we have 
touched him, he has spoken to us: he lived; 
he taught, he suffered, he died for us. Aris- 
ing from his tomb, according to his promise, 
he reappeared among us to promise solemnly 
to his Church assistance as long as the world 
should endure. But alas! this effort of omni- 
potent love has not been by any means so suc- 
cessful as he promised. From want of know- 
ledge, or of power, or from want of attention 
perhaps, God failed in his design, and was 
unable to fulfil his word. Less considerate 
than the chemist who seeks to confine ether in 
cloth or paper, he entrusted to men only that 
truth which he had brought upon earth ; it 
escaped, as might easily have been foreseen, 
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by every pore of the human body; and in a‘ penetrated the forests of Britain. The reli- 
short time that holy religion, revealed to man ) gion to which the Saxon deities bowed in the 
by the Man-God, became nothing more than § sixth century, was the same which silenced 
disgusting idolatry, which would have still ) the Pagan oracles in the days of the second 
prevailed, if, after sixteen centuries, Chris-/ Cesar. No human institution has endured 
tianity had not been restored to its pristine ) eighteen hundred years. Such an extraordi- 
purity par deux misérables.” nary duration would have been wonderful in 

Such is Protestantism. Aid us to banish its ) all places, but particularly so in the bosom of 
untenable doctrines. To re-establish religion / changeful Europe. Repose and _ stability, 
and morality in Europe; to impart to truth the) which are the characteristics of the oriental 
powers required by the exigencies of the mis- / nations, constitute the punishment of the Eu- 
sion she contemplates; to fortify established | ropeans, to whom it is eminently irksome. 
institutions, civil and political, against the rude ) Excitement, enterprise, change of every thing 
assaults of licentious and revolutionary opin- } within their reach is necessary for enjoyment. 
ions, and to allay that spirit of restless agita- ) Politics also have’constantly engaged the inno- 
tion and insubordination, which pervades the | vating genius of the daring sons of Japhet. 
world and menaces us with terrible convul-)In the restless distrust of sovereign power 
sions, the indispensable preliminary step is to ( which excites their vigilance, there is unques- 
blot from the dictionary of Christendom that ) tionably much pride, but there is also blended 
fatal word PROTESTANTISM. with it a proper consciousness of their dignity, 

Considerations of such moment must at ) and God only knows the proportions in which 
length enter into the cabinet councils of Pro- ( these elements are blended in their disposi- 
testants, and abide there until they descend \ tions. It is only necessary here to notice this 
like fructifying showers which water the val- ) peculiar and undoubted trait of character, and 
leys. Every thing invites the Protestant to | to enquire what invisible power has been ne- 
return to us. cessary to sustain the pontifical throne amid 

But as the unity of Catholic faith was first | the ruins of so many empires and against all 
assailed in England by her monarch, and as ) the force of probabilities. Scarcely had Chris- 
the present church establishment was founded ( tianity been established in the world, when 
by act of parliament, this great change should ) truculent tyrants waged against it a pitiless 
be effected by the civil power under the aus- ( warfare. They bathed the new religion in the 
pices of the sovereign. The clergy, who ) blood of her children. The heretics on another 
style themselves evangelical, should be wholly / side attacked it successively in all its dogmas. 
excluded from this work of reconciliation and | At their head appears Arius who frightenéd the 
reunion, for which they are utterly disqualified. ) world from its propriety, and made men doubt 
To cling to error is in itself great misfortune, | whether they were Christians. Julian, with 
but to teach it by state authority, and against ) his imperial power and his astuteness, with 
the reproaches of conscience, leads to spiritual { his science and philosophers struck at Chris- 
blindness. Such pastors, who have so long led ) tianity blows, which would have been fatal to 
their flocks by crooked paths and over unfruit- ( any thing of human institution. Yet a little 
ful pastures, are not the proper guides to con- ) while, and the fruitful North sends forth its 
duct those who have strayed away so long and / countless swarms of barbarians into the Roman 
so far, into the one sheepfold under one shep- | empire ; they come to avenge the martyrs, 
herd. No legislation is required but a single ) and it would seem to banish the religion for 
act of justice: admit your Catholic brethren | which they had suffered. But the reverse 
to equal rights, political and religious, and) occurred. Tamed by the divine worship 
time will perfect the work. We are the same ( which presides over civilization, and which 
as when you left us, unchanged and unchange- ) blended with all their institutions, they gave 
able. We still teach the same doctrines that / birth to the great European family, and estab- 
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Augustine introduced among your Saxon \ lished a monarchy of which the world had no 
forefathers when the light of Christianity first ) conception. The shades of ignorance how- 
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ever followed the hosts of invading barbari- happy schism arose, which imposed upon the 
ans ; but the torch of faith burned with the ) church the melancholy task of seeking for its 
brighter blaze in this obscurity, and science § visible head during a term of forty years. 
itself concentrating its lights in the bosom of ) This scourge to the generations then living, 
the church, failed not to produce men great (is to us a precious portion of history. It 
and distinguished in their generations. The ) serves to prove that the throne of St. Peter 
noble simplicity of these times mane immovable. What human establishment 
with illustrious characters, conferred greater ) could survive this shock? It was however 
benefits upon the human race than the semi- (as nothing compared with the storms which 
scientific ages which immediately succeeded ) the Church itself was then about to en- 


them. It was inthese latter days that the un- / counter. 


[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 


MISCELLANY AND NEWS. 


iil aisha ( Bodleian Library at Oxford, the largest in 
y ( Great Britain, it is stated, contains 700,000 
THE population of Judea in its palmiest / printed books, and upwards of 30,000 MSS. 
days, did not probably exceed four millions. ‘The British Museum in London, contains 
At the present time, it is distributed as fol- ) 300,000 volumes and 22,000 MSS. There are 
lows: In Europe, 1,916,000, of which about (also other large libraries at Cambridge, Dub- 
658,000 are in Poland and Russia, and 453,000 )lin and Edinburgh. The Royal Library at 
in Austria; in Asia, 738,000, of which 300,- Paris, the largest extant, is said to contain 
000 are in Asiatic Turkey; in Africa, 504,000, ( 700,000, or, according to other authorities, 
of which 300,000 are in Morocco; in Ame- ( 900,000 volumes, and 80,000 or 100,000 MSS., 
rica, North and South, 57,000. If we add to ‘ exclusive of an immense collection of histori- 
these about 15,000 Samaritans, the calcula- ( cal documents, maps, medals, engravings, &c. 
tion in round numbers will be 3,180,000. ( The Imperial Library at St. Petersburg 
For about eighteen hundred years this won- ) contains 430,000 volumes and 15,000 MSS. 
derful people have preserved their peculiari- {The Royal Library at Copenhagen also com- 
ties of religion, language and domestic hab- ) prises a similar number of MSS., and over 
its, among pagans, Mahometans and Christ- ( 490,000 printed volumes. That of the Vatican 
ians ; they are a living and perpetual miracle ; ) in Rome, comprises about the same amount of 
continuing to subsist, as a distinct and pecu- ( printed volumes and 50,000 MSS. There are 
liar race, for upward of three thousand years, \ others in Milan, Florence, Naples and Madrid. 
The Royal Library at Munich in Bavaria, the 
most important in all Germany, contains 540,- 
000 printed volumes, and 16,000 MSS., &c. 
The largest libraries in the United States 
are those of the Harvard University, which 
contains about 45,000 printed volumes; the 
Boston Athenzum, 32,000; the New York So- 
ciety Library, 35,000 or upwards. That at 
The public libraries of Europe, estimated ‘ Philadelphia including the Loganian, 52,000 ; 
at about 700 in number, are supposed to con- ) the Library of Congress, 25,000; and that at 
tain an aggregate of 20,000,000 volumes. The { Charleston, S. C., 15,000 volumes. 
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intermixed among almost all the nations of the 
world, flowing forward in a full and continued 
stream, like the waters of the Rhone, without 
mixing with the waves of the expansive lake 
through which the passage lies to the ocean of 
eternity. 
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FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE. the magnetizer. If he is absent, a bunch of 
Rome.—We learn from the Annales de \ his hair will be sufficient to supply his place. 
Philos. Chretienne, that the court of Rome was No sooner is this bunch of hair placed near 
issued a more explicit decision than that before the hand of the person who is under the in- 
given, on the subject of animal magnetism. ) fluence of the magnetic power, than she de- 
The following is the question that was pro- ( clares what it is, without having seen it, iden- 
pounded to the Sacred Penitentiary, and the ) tifies the individual whose hair is used, states 
answer returned. where he actually is and what he is doing; 
« Most Emtnent Srr,—As the decisions } and in regard to the sickness of this absent 
we have hitherto received in relation to animal ) person, she mentions all the details to which 
magnetism, appear insufficient, and it is much \ we have alluded, and with as much accuracy 
to be desired that a greater certainty and uni- ) as if with the aid of medical knowledge she 
formity should prevail in the solution of the ( penetrated into the interior of the human 
cases, which not rarely present themselves ) organism. 


for consideration, the undersigned begs leave 
to propose to your Eminence the following 
question. 

“The individual magnetized, who is com- 
monly a person of the sex, falls into such 
astate of stupor called magnetic somnambulism, 
that she cannot be aroused from it by the most 
obstreperous noise, nor by the action of fire or 
any other external violence. Only the mag- 


«<The magnetized person, in fine, does not 
see with her eyes. Though blind-folded, and 
even though she know not how to read, she will 
read any thing, whether a book or manuscript, 
open or closed, if it be placed on her head or 
abdomen. From this region, also, her words 
seem to proceed. When she is recalled from this 
state of stupor, by the interior command of the 
magnetizer, or spontaneously as it were, at 


netizer who has obtained her consent, (for this / the moment foretold by herself, she seems to 
is necessary, ) places her in this kind of ecstatic ) be perfectly unaware of all that has occurred 
condition, by various touches and gesticula- during the operation, however long it may 
tions, if he is present, or simply by an interior § have lasted ; what she suffered, the questions 


command, if he is absent and even many miles 
distant. 


“In this state, the magnetized person, if 
questioned viva voce or mentally in relation to 


her sickness, or that of absent persons with 


Vee 


put to her and the answers returned, nothing 
has produced any impression upon her mind, 
nor is the least vestige of it remaining in her 
memory. 

«Your memorialists, therefore, believing 


whom she is altogether unacquainted, will re- ( that there are grave reasons to doubt, whether 
turn the most intelligent and learned answers ; ) these effects are the result of purely natural 
and though well known to be uninformed on? causes, there being so great a disproportion 
these topics, she will exhibit a more profound between the one and the other, earnestly prays 
knowledge than exists even among medical ) that your Eminence will deign to consider this 
men ; describing with the utmost exactitude matter, for the glory of God and the advantage 
the anatomy of the human frame, pointing out ) of those whose souls have been so dearly pur- 
the seat, the cause and the nature of those / chased by our Lord Jesus Christ, and to decide 
internal diseases which are the most difficult ) whether, supposing the facts of the case to be 
to be discovered and understood, explaining | as represented, a confessor or pastor can safely 
the progress, the changes and the complex ) permit those under his charge: 

character of the complaint; and she willindi-) «1. To practise animal magnetism, as we 
cate all this in technical language, and often- \ have described it, as an art auxiliary and sup- 
times foretell the precise duration of the ) plementary to that of medicine. 

malady, and prescribe the most simple and‘ «2. To allow themselves to be operated 
efficacious remedies. upon in this way, and to be placed in a state 

“If the individual, in whose behalf the ( of magnetic somnambulism. 

magnetized person furnishes the information,) «<3. To consult, for themselves or others, 
individuals thus magnetized. 


Vee 
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is present, he is placed in contact with her by 
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«°4, To do any one of the things we have we cannot answer ; but it is certain that they 
just mentioned, though they formally disclaim will be required to obey their superioress, who 
all recourse whatever to a diabolical compact, ( herself will be subordinate to the pastor that 
either explicitly or implicitly, and even to all) has the charge of the institution. “Oh! if 
intervention of infernal agency ; the effects of / Luther could reappear amongst us, what 
animal magnetism, some of them at least, | would be his astonishment to see these reli- 
having been obtained, notwithstanding these ) gious women enlisted under his banners! We 
precautionary measures. doubt not however that, looking back upon the 

«In the name of the Right Rev. Bishop of ) sterility of his reformation, he would rejoice 
Lausanne and Geneva, your very humble and { at this new undertaking, and encourage his 

disciples to readopt other points of the ancient 
«“ James X. Fontana, (doctrine and worship. We congratulate the 
«Chan. episc. chanc. ) Protestant community on this important ame- 
«Friburg in Switzerland, May 19, 1841.” lioration of things, and on the frankness they 
<<steaner. ‘Tan Baeved Prelentiny, hav. manifest - drawing nearer to the Catholic 
: , .,., -_)Chureh. The step which they have taken 
ing maturely examined the facts set forth in ) : r 
; aie ; shows that their resources are inadequate to 
the above letter, is of opinion, and replies, / : 
) the wants of humanity, and that after three 
that the use of magnetism as there represented, ; coy ; 
: s centuries of solitariness and separation, they 
eo feel obliged to invoke the aid of Catholicity, 
~ Given at Rome, July 1, 1841. to admire the genius of our institutions and to 
«Carp. CASTRACANE, : et a 
, ) adopt our practices. They have been waiting 
ers eg Se during three hundred years for their dry and 

Conversions—The Ami states that on the) philosophical doctrines to bring forth a man 
10th Dec. last, his Eminence Cardinal Fran- ) like St. Vincent of Paul, and as it would be 
soni administered the sacrament of baptism to | useless to await his coming any longer, they 
two youthful Israelites of Rome, Adam Ca- ) have determined to kindle their spirit of Christ- 
viglia and his sister Judith, the former eight, ( ian benevolence in that vestal fire which burns 
the latter fifteen years of age. After this ce- ) perpetually on the altars of Catholic charity.” 
remony, Cisman-Bey a converted Mahomet- ( —/4mi. 
an aged twenty-three years, was baptized and) Liberality. The Municipal Council of Paris 
received the name of Peter Deodat. have given the magazine of the custom-house, 

Sparn.—The irreligious and persecuting‘ rue Cauchat, to the Protestants, for the pur- 
policy of the Regent Espartero continues un- ) poses of a Church.—.4mi. 
abated. The clergy are subjected tothe most‘ Noble Charity. When the cholera, that 
harassing restrictions, and the most exemplary ) scourge of nations, had ceased its desolation 
among them are imprisoned upon the slightest (in the capital of France, it left hundreds of 
pretences. The Catolico, a paper devoted ) orphans without protection and support, and 
to the good cause, has been condemned for (to meet this exigency of the times the late 
having published in its columns the doctrinal ! Archbishop Quelen formed an institution for 
exposition of the bishop of Calaborra and la) the relief of these unfortunate sufferers. In 
Calzada. a number of the Ami we find a report of this 

France.—Protestant Sisters of Charity ! ) establishment, from which we gather the fol- 
«<The Protestants of France are about to es- ( lowing interesting particulars. Applications 
tablish an institute of Sisters of Charity of) are still made for the relief of those who be- 
their communion, who will be charged with (came orphans by the cholera. Of the 405 
the care of the sick in the prisons, hospitals, ) that are supported by the institution, and 
&c. Itis said that the authorization of go- ? whose education or apprenticeship is not yet 
vernment has already been obtained. Their completed, a large number were not yet 
costume will be that of the Grey Nuns. Will / weaned when they lost their parents. Nearly 
they bind themselves by vow? This question ( eleven hundred orphans have been assisted 


obedient servant, 
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and supported during the ten years that have | of an irresponsible power or the necessity of 
elapsed since the establishment of this admira- its control. But scarcely are you fixed in 
ble work. } your seats and your Protestant companions 
Enctanp. The Limerick Reporter states restored to the propriety from which they 
that several Anglican ministers are preparing, | were disturbed, than you turn upon those to 
in the Catholic colleges of Lancashire, Che- whom you owe your seats and honors, and 
shire and Staffordshire, for admission into the { enter into overtures for an offensive alliance 
fold of the ancient Church. It is expected, / with our ancient foes to fee the Catholic clergy 
says the same journal, that all the members of | to keep her majesty’s peace ?” 
Oxford will, before many years, pass over to } Sisters of Mercy. Mrs. M’Auley, found- 
the ranks of Catholicism. y ress of the Sisters of Mercy, died lately in 
IRELAND. Dr. Machale, archbishop of Tu- ) Ireland, in the odor of sanctity, and leaving 
am, has addressed an admirable letter to Lord ( her order in a very flourishing condition. 
Clifford, who with other English peers had ) She commenced it in 1830, since when 250 
issued complaints about an irresponsible power | young ladies have joined it. Sixteen houses 
in Ireland, alluding to the agitation of Mr. ) of this institute have been established ; twelve 
O’Connell, and to the zeal which some of the {in Ireland, three in England, and one at 
Catholic clergy have manifested for the suc- ) Charleston in the United States. 
cess of the noble cause which is conducted ) Norway. The constitution of the king- 
by that distinguished man. After refuting \ ( doms of Norway and Sweden has, until now, 
the charge of an irresponsible power in Ire- } ) opposed an almost insuperable barrier to the 
land, the prelate administers the following just | progress of Catholicity in these two countries. 
reproof : ) But the question of liberty of conscience is 
«« Some new light must have broken on the about to be agitated in the Norwegian legis- 
intellects of the English Catholic peers since ( lature, particularly in reference to the free 
the memorable period of the Catholic Associa- / exercise of the Catholic religion, and the 
tion, when the Irish nation, laity and clergy, | king will be compelled by the terms of the 
embracing almost the entire mass of the peo- ) constitution to sanction the bill to this effect, 
ple, were leagued in one great constitutional \ which he has already twice rejected, if it be 
confederacy to wring from the injustice of ) voted a third time by the diet.—Ami. 
England the rights of emancipation. Hayti. We learn with pleasure from the 
‘“‘ Were your lordship’s remonstrances heard ) Catholic Herald, that the Rt. Rev. Dr. Rosati, 


against the agitating spirit of the priesthood? 
, tolic See to the republic of Hayti, has arrived 
long as their object, or at least effect, was to / 
restore to their parliamentary honors some few ‘ 
members of the English peerage. I wonder } 
how soon your lordships forget the noble and ‘ 
peaceful exertions of those men, who under | 


O, no! they were then hallowed exertions as 


bishop of St. Louis and Delegate of the Apos- 


at Port au Prince, and was joyfully received 
by the clergy and people. The president ad- 
mitted him to an audience, and appointed a 
committee to treat with him on the subject of 
his mission, promising at the same time his 


the championship of him who guided this ( ( efficient co-operation to establish religion on 
moral movement, lifted the prostrate peers ) ) a solid basis in the republic. The bishop en- 
from their degraded condition—infused into ( joys excellent health. 

their inert souls a political vitality, of which Texas. By the revolution which detached 
they seemed unconscious—loosened the fet- this province from Mexico, all the ecclesiasti- 
ters in which they were bound—undid the ( cal property fell under the dominion of the 
rusty bolts that debarred them from their he- state; but by an act of the Texan Congress it 
reditary honors, and flung them forward among ‘ has been principally restored for the use of 
the lords, who were frightened by the sudden ) the Catholics, at the solicitation of the Laza- 
intrusion of so many strange apparitions. ( rists or priests of the mission, aided by Mr. 
During this heroic and eventful struggle not a ) ) Dubois de Saligny the French consul. The 
whisper escaped your lips about the existence ( ' following law was passed in their favor: “It 
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is decreed by the Senate and House of Rep- § Cathedral will be opened on Passion Sunday, 
resentatives of the Texan republic, in Con- ? the 13th. 
gress assembled, that the churches at San An- Feb. 24th, three young ladies took the veil 
tonio, Goliad and Victoria, as well as the land ) at the Convent of the Visitation, Georgetown, 
at Nacogdoches, the Churches of the Concep- D. C., Misses Magdalen Scheffer, Margaret 
tion, St. Joseph, St. John, Espado and Re- ) Felix and Mary Walker, whose names in reli- 
fugio, with the buildings and ground thereto gion are Sisters Mary Alexis, Mary Olympia, 
belonging, be remitted, in full ownership, into and Mary Simeon. 
the hands of the chief pastor of the Roman, Drocess or Boston. From an article in 
Catholic Church in the republic of Texas, ) the Boston Pilot of Feb. 19th, we learn the 
and his successors in office. This grant is following interesting particulars relative to 
made in perpetuum, but on condition that the ) the commencement and progress of religion 
property be applied to the use of the Catho-) in Hartford, Conn. About the year of our 
lics, for their religious worship or the educa- ( Lord 1790, Rev. John Thayer, formerly a 
tion of their children.” By a subsequent act, ) Presbyterian minister of Boston, Mass., but 
the church of Alamo has also been ceded to who had embraced the Catholic religion, and 
the Catholics. been ordained priest, visited Hartford, and 
The mission of Texas has been confided by / explained the doctrines of Catholicity in the 
the Holy See to the Lazarists ; and the Rev. | Centre Presbyterian Meeting House, then un- 
John Odin, who labored for many years in ) der the charge of Mr. Strong. This, as near 
the diocess of St. Louis, has been appointed § as we can learn, was the first public instruction 
bishop in part. of Claudiopolis, and Vicar) on the part of any Catholic clergyman given 
Apostolic of the provinee.—Ami. in the English language. When the French 
troops passed through Hartford in 1781, mass 
was celebrated in the vicinity by their chap- 
Jain. From the visit of Rev. Mr. Thayer, 
till the conversion of an Episcopalian minister, 
Rev. Mr. Barber of Newtown, which occurred 
about the year 1818, little had been thought or 
said of Catholicity in this section of the coun- 
try. Dr. Cheverus, bishop of Boston, paid two 
successive visits to Hartford in 1819 and 1820, 
and having preached in the court-house pro- 


DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE. 


ARcHDIOocEss OF BALTIMORE. On Sun- 
day, Feb. 13th., a retreat was opened at St. 
Vincent of Paul’s Church, in Baltimore, by 
Rev. J. McElroy, who conducted the spirit- 
ual exercises during the whole week. A nu- 
merous concourse of persons daily filled the 
temple of God, and caught with avidity the 
words of sound instruction, as they flowed | duced a very favorable impression., About 
from the lips of that zealousclergyman. Sev- ) the same time, two Protestant ministers em- 
eral other ecclesiastics were in attendance at ( braced the Catholic faith. Shortly after this 
the confessionals, and witnessed with joy the ) period, the idea of building a church was 
continual demand for their services. On Sun- ( suggested, the Catholics amounting to about 
day the last day of the Retreat, eight hundred ) twentyin number. Before they could accom- 
and thirty approached the holy table, and with ! plish this, however, Rev. Virgil Barber visited 
those who had performed this duty on a pre- Hartford, and officiated for several days in a 
vious day, the whole number of communicants ) private residence. In the year 1828, the Rev. 
amounted to thirteen hundred. | R. D. Woodley was sent to the place by Dr. 
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Tuesday, the Ist of March, a course of spir- ) Fenwick, who had succeeded Bishop Cheve- 
itual exercises was commenced at St. Pat-( rus after his departure from America, but this 
rick’s Church, Fell’s Point, and will be con- ) clergyman remained in the town only a short 
tinued during the week. time. Bishop Fenwick purchased the old 

Similar advantages will be offered to the ) Episcopalian meeting-house in 1829, which 
faithful of the other congregations in Balti- / was moved to another site, and placed the 
more. The Retreat at St. Joseph’s will com- ) congregation under the charge of Rev. B. 
mence on Sunday the 6th inst.; that at the ? O’Cavanagh. 
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In the month of July of this year, was is- ) order to set the example and give the start, I, 
sued the first number of a public paper, (The { with my seminarians, took the total abstinence 
Catholic Press,) established to refute the false ) pledge at the altar, immediately after high 


charges of the adversaries of the Roman Ca- 
tholic Church, who now came out formidable 
and strong. This paper was continued until 
1832, making upwards of four volumes, du- 
ring which time, had also been published from 
ten to twelve different pamphlets on various 
religious subjects. 

The following year, Rev. James Fitton took 
charge of the church and established a school ; 
the congregation at this period numbered about 
sixty persons. He was assisted by several 
clergymen in succession, one of whom, Rev. 
Mr. McDermott, built a church in New Haven 
in 1833. A third church has been erected in 
Bridgeport. Before Mr. Fitton left this sec- 
tion of country in 1836, the Catholics had in- 
creased to the number of two hundred, and 
from forty to fifty persons had been reclaimed 
from the ranks of Protestantism. 

From the above period to the commence- 
ment of 1841, the Hartford congregation was 
attended successively by several priests, until 
the Rev. Messrs. Brady, the present mission- 
aries, were appointed to serve it. The Catho- 
lics of the place have a school numbering 
nearly one hundred children, a singing school, 
a charitable society on the mutual relief sys- 
tem, and a total abstinence association which 
numbers 3,036 members. The congregation 
at present amounts to two hundred and fifty 
persons, exclusive of women and children, and 
the mission in general appears to be in a pros- 
perous condition. 

Ursulines. — The literary ' institution so 
long conducted near Boston by the Ursuline 
Sisters, is now established in the city, No. 
756 Washington street. 

DroceEss or Detroit.—Dr. Lefevre, bishop 
of Detroit, in a letter received from him at 
Cincinnati, says: “Seeing the great and many 
evils that have been and are still daily the re- 
sult of even the moderate use of intoxicating 
liquors, and the immediate call for a reform 

I delivered my first sermon, last Christ- 
mas, to the French congregation of St. Ann, 
on temperance and the great necessity of a 
total abstinence society, and continued them 
on to the third Sunday following, when in 
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mass, and had the soul-moving pleasure of 
being followed by upwards of two hundred 
of the French congregation. I hope to see 
that society soon established in every parish 
of my diocess, with its respective clergyman 
at its head. The Irish congregation of Tri- 
nity church in Detroit numbers already six 
hundred members of that society, with their 
zealous and indefatigable Pastor, the Rev. Mr. 
Kundig, at their head.”— Cath. Tel. 

On Saturday, 22d January, all the St. Philip 
Neri College buildings near Detroit, were ac- 
cidentally consumed by fire.—Jbid. 

Diocess or CincrinnATI.—Mr. Michael 
Byrne and Mr. Charles McCallion received 
the clerical tonsure and minor orders on Sun- 
day, 13th February, in St. Peter’s Cathedral, 
Cincinnati, at the hands of Rt. Rev. Dr. Pur- 
cell. On the Saturday in Ember week, Mr. C. 
McCallion was ordained sub-deacon, deacon 
on Sunday, and priest on Thursday, festival 
of St. Mathias.— Cath. Tel. 

Diocess oF LovisvILLE.—We understand 
that temperance societies have been estab- 
lished by Rev. Mr. Jarboe in the congrega- 
tions of St. Rose, Springfield and Lebanon ;— 
by Rev. Mr. Spalding, at Bardstown ;—and 
by Rev. Mr. Drew, at Frankfort and Lexing- 
ton.— Cath. Ad. 

Diocess of CHARLESTON.—We rejoice to 
learn from the Catholic Miscellany, that the 
health of Dr. England, which had been im- 
paired for some time past, has considerably 
improved, and will soon enable him to resume 
his accustomed labors. 


NOTICES OF BOOKS. 


Arbitrary Power, Popery, Protestantism. 
12mo. Phila. Published by M. Fithian. 

We have received a copy of this work from 
Mr. John Murphy, who has it for sale at his 
bookstore, 146 Market street, Baltimore. It 
is a collection into a handsome volume of the 
several portions of an able article that appeared 
in successive numbers of the Dublin Review. 
We congratulate the publisher and the public 
generally on their appearance in this form. 
The enemies of Catholicity in the United 
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States have imagined, that in this country 
where the people are so jealous of their liber- 
ties, more easily than elsewhere, a successful 
war whoop against Popery could be raised, by 
an attempt to expose the pretended inconsis- 
tency of Catholic principles with the nature 
and prosperity of our free institutions. Hence 
the hue and cry for several years past, that the 
republic was in danger, that the Catholics of 
this country were paying allegiance to a for- 
eign potentate, &c. Happily for the honor of 
American intelligence, the storm has passed 
away, injuring in its fury those only who were 
instrumental in exciting it. Perhaps in the 
calm that has succeeded they will be better 
disposed to estimate things according to their 
real worth, and to acknowledge that in this 
country as in all others, Catholics have been 
second to none in the establishment and per- 
petuation of civil and religious freedom ; nay, 
they who are conversant with the history of 
our country know that the first and brightest 
example of liberal policy ever displayed on 
these shores, was exhibited by the Catholic 
settlers of Maryland. The volume before us 
proves by historical testimony, (and we re- 
commend it only for the facts which it details, ) 
that the same thing may be said of Catholic 
England. It shows, that “since the reforma- 
tion every tyrannical doctrine of arbitrary 
power has been introduced into the constitu- 
tion and practice of Great Britain; and that 
every resistance to it has been founded on the 
precedents, the laws, and the principles which 
had been established by the ‘ besotted papists ;’ 
that Catholicism has ever exercised its power 
in behalf of the rights of the people, and that 
the ‘ Church by law established’ ever employed ) 
her authority for the destruction of the civil 
liberties of England.” 

Dublin Review. No. XXII., Novem., 1841. ) 
The contents of this number evince the same 
ability that has always characterized this able 
periodical. Supported by men of the highest 
standing in the learned and literary world, ) 
and true to the principles of Catholicism, it is ? 
not only a bright luminary illustrating the 
paths of science, but a strong and vigilant 
champion of religious truth, that is ever on 
the watch, descries the enemy at his first ap- ) 
pearance, spreads dismay in his ranks and ( 
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pursues him until he is vanquished. The 
number before us is particularly acceptable 
to the American reader, as it contains an arti- 
cle on the discoveries of America, that are 
supposed to have been made by the Northmen. 
The other portions of it that seem to us most 
interesting, are the « Unity and Catholicity of 
the Church of England,” in which the ab- 
surdity of its claims to these titles is most 
glaringly and amusingly exposed ; the <Ille- 
gality of Crown grants of public fisheries in 
Ireland,” and the «‘ Defence of Pope Boniface 
VIII.” against the misrepresentations of Sis- 
mondi. Messrs. Casserly & Sons, 108 Nas- 
sau st., N. York, are agents for the Review. 

The Lives of the most eminent Saints of the 
Oriental Deserts, &c. N. York, J. McLaugh- 
lin, 12mo. 

The above is for sale at Mr. Murphy’s, 146 
Market st., Baltimore. Perhaps in the whole 
range of ecclesiastical history nothing could 
be more useful and interesting than the histo- 
ry of those distinguished individuals, in whose 
example the Christian virtues have shone forth 
in all their brightness from the most secret 
solitudes. If we peruse with edification and 
delight the biographies of other illustrious 
persons who have attained to the highest sanc- 
tity, we feel a kind of rapture in reading the 
accounts of the ancient hermits and monks 
who literally renounced all for Christ’s sake. 
There seems to be a peculiar charm and im- 
pressiveness in the narrative of their virtues, 
which borrow an extraordinary interest from 
the contrast which their life presents with 
that of the great bulk of mankind. 


OBITUARY. 


Died at Whitemarsh, Prince George’s county, 
Maryland, on the 13th of Feb., Rev. Epwarp 
McCartuy, of the Society of Jesus. 

On the 10th of Feb., at Brooklyn, N. Y., Mr. 
Patrick Firzsimmons, lately an ecclesiastical 
student at Rose Hill Seminary. He died as he 
had lived, edifying and exemplary to all around 
him.—Freeman’s Journal. 

Rev. Mr. Beret, pastor of St. Martin’s, Atta- 
kapas, La.* 


* The Catholic Telegraph says: “‘ we do not see the 
name of Mr. Beretinthe Almanac.”? The name is in 
the Almanac for 1841 and 1842; in the former, pages 
136 and 196 ; in the latter, pages 124 and 162. 








